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you've got a not-too-shopworn manuscript loafing around in your 

attic, you can cash it in with interested book publishers for a hand- 

some sum—that is if it is the really great book you think it is. Here’s 
the lineup on awards: 


JULIAN MESSNER AWARD OF $3,000—For the best book combat- 
ing intolerance in America and serving the cause of unity and understand- 
ing among the greatest number of people. Judges—Carl Van Doren, Clifton 
Fadiman and Lewis Gannett. Deadline for entries—March 30, 1946, 
Address—Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St., New York 18. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER AWARD OF §$2,500—For a 
book making an effective contribution to the Negro’s place in American 
life. Judges—Editors of Doubleday, Doran & Co. Last winner—Fannie 
Cook. Address—Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 West 49th St., New York 
20. 


ANISFIELD-WOLF AWARD OF $2,000—Sponsored by Saturday Re- 
view of Literature for the best book of the year on racial relations. Past 
winners—Roi Ottley, Gunnar Myrdal. Selections made from regularly 
published works. Judges: Henry Seidel Canby, Henry P. Fairchild, Ralph 
Unton. 


Pr: MONEY for literature about the Negro is going up. If 
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~ Enlightened selfishness and good sportsmanship call for a better deal 


for for Negroes.—Edwin R. Embree. 


{ Officer finds mixed units 
work in combat against Nazis Vv 393_D 
Vv, if 
Beck Under tre 
, Condensed from Progressive 


By Lt. Robert Lewis ; 


URING the Spring cam- 
/ ) paign of 1945, the one 
which destroyed the Nazi 
armies and conquered Ger- 
many, the U. S. First and Seventh 
Armies carried out a program, start- 
ling against the American Army’s 
traditional background of strict ra- 
cial segregation, of training Negro 
volunteers from service units for 
infantry, and assigning them by 
platoons to divisions in combat on 
the Western Front. 

As a rifle platoon and company 
commander, I led and commanded 
one of these Negro platoons for 
nearly two months of battle. 


LT. ROBERT LEWIS went overseas 
in 1943 and joined the Eighth ‘Golden 
Arrow” division. As a platoon leader in 
the Battle of Brest, he displayed the hero- 
ism—despite bullet wounds in both arms, 
Lt. Lewis dragged wounded men to safety 
under heavy machine gun and small arms 
fire—which won him the Distinguished 
Service Cross and the French Croix de 
Guerre. He was wounded three times 
during combat, led a platoon that cap- 
tured a Gestapo headquarters, and was a 
military governor of a German city. Lt. 
Lewis is a former editor of the Daily 


Cardinal, student newspa 4 ra WY) 
versity of Wisconsin. Ad 
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Despite the short (6-week) in- 
fantry training, the lack of experi- 
enced non-commissioned officer 
leaders, and the general ‘green- 
ness” of this platoon, it quickly 
proved its mettle as a fighting force 
and won enthusiastic approval from 
commanders and other troops which 
observed its performance. 

Its discipline, individual and 
group courage, and dependability 
in carrying out combat orders were 
superior. The aggressive fighting 
quality and combat technique of in- 
dividual soldiers were superior. 

Coordination of individuals and 
units within the platoon improved 
rapidly as the leaders—who entered 
battle as privates—gained experi- 
ence in combat techniques and au- 
thority. Several individuals won 
decorations for heroism and rapid 
advancement from private to high 
non-commissioned rank. 

In its very first enemy contact, 
this platoon, advancing at mid-day 
through heavy woods, discovered a 
German force “‘digging-in” upon a 
hill-top. Without being discovered, 
it maneuvered into position to de- 
liver maximum fire from a distance 
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of a scant 20 yards, and struck so 
powerfully and suddenly that the 
Germans were shot-up and dis- 
persed before they could pick up 
their weapons—2 machine guns, 4 
machine pistol “burp guns,’’ several 
rifles, and dozens of grenades. 

A lucky break, we all agreed; but 
the faintest evidence of panic at 
first sight of the enemy, or delay and 
bungling in carrying out the plan of 
attack, or anything short of bril- 
liant individual soldiering and ag- 
gressive guts, would have given the 
show away and got us badly hurt or 
beaten. 

In unpleasantly frequent 
stances after that baptismal triumph 
I saw the Negro doughboys of this 
platoon prove their stuff at the cost 
of lives and blood by advancing 
doggedly under fire, by aggressive 
non-commissioned officer leadership 
in house-to-house street fights, and 
night patrols in the forbidding wil- 
derness of No-Man’s-Land. 

Equally illuminating and signifi- 
cant were the reactions and rela- 
tions of the white doughboys in the 
company, who fought for the same 
towns, sweat out the same artillery 
and ‘“‘screaming Mimi’’ barrages, ate 
in the same chow line, and some- 
times gambled in the same clandes- 
tine crap games as their Negro com- 
panions. 

During combat and after V-E 
Day, there was not a single incident 
of friction between members of the 
two groups. The premise that no 
soldier will hold black skin against 
a man if he can shoot his rifle and 
does not run away proved to be sub- 
stantially true. Most of the white 
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men of the company soon became 
highly appreciative of the Negroes’ 
help and warmly applauded their 
more colorful individuals and com- 
bat exploits. 

The Negro “Fifth” platoon was 
treated on a basis of absolute equal- 
ity with the other platoons of the 
company in all respects. No dis- 
crimination was practiced or per- 
mitted, and the general attitude of 
white personnel approved this pol- 
icy as “fair enough.” No segregae 
tion was practiced, other than nor- 
mal tactical segregation. That is, 
each platoon usually retained its uni- 
ty at work and rest, for the purposes 
of control and administration, but 
access to passes, and recreation and 
athletic programs after hostilities 
ceased was made available to all 
without partiality. 

In operation, the “tactical segre- 
gation”’ resulting automatically from 
the assignment of the Negroes to a 
platoon of their own achieved a 
fortunate balance. While it per- 
mitted perfect social and military 
equality, and sufficiently intimate 
contact between the two groups to 
promote the natural growth of un- 
derstanding and mutual respect, it 
avoided forcing social intercourse 
down the throats of those white 
personnel who by force of their sec- 
tional prejudices might have object- 
ed violently. 

The Negroes were not angels, and 
a normal amount of disciplinary ac- 
tion was required to maintain con- 
trol and efficiency. They behaved 
no better than white doughboys; 
pleasure is rare in combat, and the 
attractions of fresh food, German 
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wine cellars, and souvenirs frequent- 
ly lead tired or curious conquerors 
astray from the path of duty. But 
neither were they worse, and their 
non-coms were equally efficient and 
cooperative in maintaining workable 
order. That judgment is based up- 
on my experience with each of the 
other platoons of the company dur- 
ing three major campaigns in France 
and Germany. 

The high opinion of Negro 
troops in mixed combat units which 
I gained is not universally held. 
The widespread presumption among 
many white officers and men of Ne- 
gto soldiers’ inferiority operates to 
create an unbalanced and often un- 
fair impression of their character 
and discipline. A couple of Negro 
doughboys butchered a hog one day; 
and the German owner complained, 
the story spread, and the martyred 
pig became a cause celebre. ; 

But I know, as does anyone wise 
to doughboy ways, of dozens of pigs 
and sows and chickens and rabbits 
who passed unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung, into the ‘‘supplemental’’ 
rations of white soldiers in Ger- 
many. 

Another time I ordered a manure 
pile in the back yard of our tem- 
porary billet burned for sanitary 
reasons; the hausfrau rushed in 
tears to Military Government ofh- 
cials with a wild tale of pillage, 
rape, and arson, and suddenly Ger- 
man cops and American MPs 
swarmed down upon us with reli- 
gious indignation, fired by the im- 
pact of the word “Negro” upon 
their prejudiced imaginations, They 
all looked very silly when the facts 


came to light, but these stories, often 
based on civilian fear and Nazi big- 
otry, get'around to paint a distorted 
and unfair picture. 

Leaders of Negro units must be 
held to the same level of perform- 
ance, sacrifice, and loyalty to their 
men the Army demands of other 
troop leaders. In the prevailing at- 
mosphere of ignorance and unsym- 
pathetic prejudice, there is an op- 
portunity and tendency for officers 
to cover up their own failings by 
publicizing grievances which, had 
they occurred in an ordinary unit, 
would be considered serious reflec- 
tions upon the ability and character 
of the leader himself. 

From both a military and social 
standpoint, the program did work; 
my “mixed’’ company fought effec- 
tively, with its Negro platoon car- 
rying its full share of the lead, and 
the close contacts between the two 
races developed no frictions to han- 
dicap effective operation. It con- 
vinced me there is no valid military 
argument for racial segregation. 

I would with equal readiness ac- 
cept command for a combat assign- 
ment of a mixed unit as of an all- 
white unit with equal training, ap- 
preciating full well that a combat 
leader's life must depend many 
times in battle upon the loyalty, 
courage, and ability of the men be- 
hind him. Yet rigid racial segrega- 
tion in the U.S. Army has been a 
firmly established policy—segrega- 
tion of Negroes into all-Negro 
units, and assignment of Negro 
troops, with a few exceptions, only 
to non-combatant service and “flun- 
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"LL NEVER know my favor- 
Yg ite war hero. He's dead. 
I know of him only 
through the mouths of oth- 
ers. I don’t know what sort of chap 
he was. I do know that in our glori- 
fication of the dead we often hang 
a halo on horns. 

But it matters very little how 
James M. Barnett lived. It’s why 
he died that makes him my favorite 
war hero. 

Many war heroes are accidents, 
like the very honest soldier, deco- 
rated for leading a detail out of a 
blazing ammunition dump, who 
said to me: “Hell, I just remem- 
bered how to get out of the place. 
I was after saving myself and the 
other guys followed me.” 

Barnett, a duck driver from Dur- 
ham, N, C., didn’t have to die. He 
died to save Lloyd A. De Graffen- 
reid after he had carefully studied 
the situation. He’s my idea of a 
hero because (1) he knowingly 
went to his death, and because (2) 
his decision to die was unselfish. 

Off the coral bound shores of 
Okinawa, in his overloaded duck 
shipping water, its motors stalled, 


he drifted out to sea. De Graffen- 


reid, another duck driver, saw him, 


ENOC P. WATERS, former city edi- 
tor of the Chicago Defender, is now a 
war correspondent in the Pacific. 
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By Enoc P. Waters 


guessed his predicament and went 
to his aid. 

With heavy rope they lashed the 
two vehicles together, and started 
for shore. But Barnett’s duck be- 
came heavier and heavier and prog- 
ress became impossible. Rough wa- 
ters washed them seaward. 

When the rescue craft was about 
to be pulled under by the weight of 
his duck, Barnett unsheathed his 
jungle knife and cut the ropes. He 
and his craft sunk like a rock. 

The officers who investigated the 
tragedy wrote in their report: “‘It is 
evident that the prompt action of 
Barnett not only prevented the loss 
of a valuable piece of equipment, 
but quite possibly saved De Graffen- 
reid’s life. If both vehicles had 
been allowed to sink, the men would 
have been cast adrift, and since 
neither was a strong swimmer, the 
current would have carried them 


away from shore and help. . . . It 
is unlikely they would have been de- 
tected by other drivers. . . . It is 


also obvious that Barnett was fully 
aware of the danger to himself, 
since he would not have attempted 
to part the vehicles if he had not 
known that his own vehicle was 
sinking and jeopardized the other.’ 

De Graffenreid was a college 
graduate, Barnett wasn’t. He ad- 
mired De Graffenreid. 

You see, now, why Barnett’s my 
favorite hero? 
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{| Josh White learned singing the hard way 


as a guide for blind men 


Condensed from Hobo News 
By Georgina Campbell 


LUES ARE the unshed tear, 
f8 twisted ambition, the 

checked impulse, the lost 

courage. Half prayer, half 
lovesong, half blame, half benedic- 
tion, part love’s labor lost, wholly 
the final triumph of the human 
heart, the blues is the century’s mu- 
sical justification. 

This is the story of a fine blues 
singer—Josh White—and how he 
came to be that way. 

When Josh was born in Green- 
ville, South Carolina, 29 years ago, 
his parents named him Joshua Dan- 
iel White. Dennis, his father, was 
a Methodist preacher; his parents 
hoped he would grow into some- 
body great, with Joshua’s piety and 
Daniel’s courage. Josh found Green- 
ville a hell-hole. His family was 
poor. When his father’s heart be- 
came so bad he had to go into the 
hospital, Josh had to make some 
money. He was then seven. 

For the next ten years, Josh un- 
dertook the most unpleasant form 
imaginable of migratory work— 
leading blind men through the 


South. “I’ve never met one blind 
man who was really nice,” he says 
now. ‘They were all mean.” 

The first was Blind Joe Taggert, 
who sang and played the guitar. He 
paid Josh $4 weekly, which Josh 
sent home to his mother. Joe fed 
him on minimum rations... “I 
ate little. I can remember when a 
loaf of bread cost 3c and a can of 
baked beans, 5c; and that was my 
meal for the day.” 

Joe was a character who rivalled 
Dickens’ worst. His bitterness 
swamped the child’s spirit. His un- 
reasoning hatred of people checked 
every friendly approach. Gradually 
Josh’s dislike of the old man became 
a dreadful fear that he was not blind 
at all. At night, when Josh wrote 
to his mother that he didn’t like Joe 
and wanted to come home, Joe’s 
sightless eyes would stare unsee- 
ingly; then his hand would snatch 
the letter and he would bend over 
it, mumbling. He scratched out 
every phrase complaining of ill- 
treatment. One eye was blind; the 
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right eye had a cataract, but could 
see. 
Josh had sung since’he was two. 
Joe Taggert taught him many spir- 
ituals and work songs. Josh's fa- 
vorite was a song as sad as he felt: 
The Old Rugged Horse. In Chi- 
cago, they made some records for 
Paramount. Josh got no money, but 
his name was on several records, in- 
cluding Do You Call That Religion 
and I Can't Help from Crymg 
Sometime. 

While they were in Chicago, a 
cousin rescued Josh and sent him 
home. For a time he went back to 
school. While playing football, he 
broke his right leg at the ankle and 
knee; it still bothers him. Until he 
was 17, he continued to lead blind 
men ; thirty in all. 

In 1932 he came to New York to 
make some records for Columbia. 
For $100, he made 20 records (40 
songs), accompanying himself on 
the guitar. Julian Street of N.B.C. 
heard him and put him on the ait 
with the Southerneers. For nine 
months he made $40 a broadcast, 
three times weekly. 

Then he had some more bad luck. 
He slipped on the ice and fell, cut- 
ting his hand with a bottle of but- 
termilk he was carrying. His hand 
was paralyzed for four years. He 
had three operations. The doctors 
wanted to take off two fingers, but 
he refused to let them. He thought 
he would never sing or play the 
guitar again. 

His brother William helped him 
get a job running an elevator in an 
apartment building. He took the 
name of Donald White and ran it 
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with his left hand. After two years, 
a union took over the building. 
White was asked to kick back $20 
a month out of his salary of $60. 
He kicked back—hard. He was 
fired on trumped-up charges of 
stealing, and molesting women. The 
union refused to give him a refer- 
ence for another job. 

Although Carol, his wife, had 
been pregnant for four months, she 
got a job cleaning rooms in a five- 
story rooming house, a walk-up. 
She worked there for three months 
and White had to take it. Finally 
the union got him a job—"‘to hush 
my mouth. They had been going to 
frame me on some other charges 
and they knew I would have kicked 
harder than ever.” 

Then he had a lucky break. Roak 
Bradford and Sam Bird were put- 
ting on a play, John Henry, and 
wanted him to play Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, one of the singers whom 
he had led. They opened in Phila- 
delphia in 1940, went to Boston, 
folded in New York after two 
weeks. White got good notices. 
He made a quintet out of some of 
the men in the show; Josh White 
and His Carolinians did the Chain- 
Gang album for Columbia and then 
opened at Barney Josephson’s Cafe 
Society Downtown. 

The war broke up the quintet, but 
White was now well along the road 
to success. He sang on the CBS 


' show, Back Where I Come From 


with Burl Ives, Leadbelly, Earl Rob- 
inson, did an album for Keynote, 
Southern Exposure, which he con- 
siders one of his best, and went to 
Mexico with the Golden Gate Quar- 
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tet and Alan Lomax, Jr. of CBS and 
the Library of Congress, as a good- 
will ambassador. Mexicans loved 
him because he made them cry. 

Back in New York, he taught 
Libby Holman how to sing blues. 
“You must have soul,” he told her, 
“and be able to live a song while 
you sing it. You can say in a song 
what you can’t express in words.” 
She caught on and they sang to- 
gether at La Vie Parisénne. He 
went on a concert tour. In Holly- 
wood he made a movie for Univer- 
sal, Hear That Trumpet Blow, with 
Noah Beery. He then returned to 
Cafe Society Downtown and is now 
appearing nightly at the more so- 
phisticated Uptown branch on East 
58th Street. 

“Since I was a kid, all I’ve known 
have been heartaches,” White told 
me. “I am not what you could call 
a happy man. Racial intolerance 
hurts me.” 

All this and ulcers too. For over 
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a year he has suffered from them, 
but won’t have an operation. His 
associates blame his generosity, 
which seldom allows him to refuse 
to appear at benefit performances. 
Of his four children, Josh Jr., at 
four, is already an AFL radio mem- 
ber, and sometimes helps out his 
father at the cafe. He has a dead- 
pan expression, a terrific stage pres- 
ence, and his voice has some of the 
same magical quality. 

One of the world’s great blues 
singers, White denies he has a voice. 
“Leave us face it,” he says. “I'ma 
big faker!’ His voice is a baritone 
with a tricky falsetto, which he uses 
a lot. He doesn’t know its range, 
which must be immense. He can 
sing 500 songs. 

A critic has said that he sings 
blues ‘‘with a slurred expressiveness 
little short of hypnotic, the words 
sounding muted, as if sung from a 
distance, the tone despairing.” 


A DOUR-LOOKING woman walked up to a little Negro boy 


she noticed smoking in the street. 


“Young man,” she said, “does 


your mother know you smoke?” 
“Lady,” he replied, “does your old man know you stop and talk 
to strenge men on the street?” 


Doris Hearn 
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Hf; DIGEST QUIZ 


Did You When? 


T’S THE LITTLE people of America who are the raw material for 
Que big names of the nation. Horatio Alger tales among prominent 
Negroes contradict any notions about silver spoon births. Most of 
them worked their way up the ladder of success the hard way. 
Maybe you know them now that they are notables but can you remember 
them when they were nobodies. Here’s a quiz designed to test your ability 
to identify the before and afters of famous folks. Write the number next 
to the names in the squares in column II and III designating the correct 
occupations before and after as we have done in the case of George Wash- 
ington Carver. Taking that answer as a starter, see if you can top 13 cor- 
rect which makes you a snooper of the Winchell school; over 10 is just 
the nosy type; anything under 8 shows you mind your own business. Cor- 
rect answers on inside back cover. 


BEFORE AFTER 
1. George Washington © a. Jockey © A. Author 
Carver 
2. Joe Louis © b. Newsboy © B. Dancer 
3. Canada Lee © c. Téacher © C. Radio entertainer 
4. Paul Robeson © d. Educator © D. Astronomer 
5. A. Clayton Powell © e. Red Cap © E. Poet 
6. Willard Townsend ©) f. Anthropologist © F. Banker 
7. Hilda Simms © g. Auto worker @ G. Botanist 
Langston Hughes h. Slave © H. Union leader 
9. Cab Calloway © i. Lawyer © I. Congressman 
10. Lester Walton © j. Preacher © J. Singer 
11. R. R. Wright O k. Post office clerk © K. Heavyweight 
champ 
12. Rochester O IL. Lawyer © L. Diplomat 
13. Katherine Dunham © m. Seaman © M. Band leader 
14. Richard Wright © n. Slave ON. Actress 


15. Benjamin Banneker CE 0. Newspaperman (©) O. Actor 
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{| Hate between minorities 
can be suicidal 


Cos Negroes pews Ales? 


Condensed from Politics 
By Harold Orlansky 


NTI-SEMITISM among 
At Negroes and its converse, 

anti-Negro feeling among 

Jews, are two of the sad- 
der manifestations of the times. 
That these most-suffering minorities 
should each join in the community's 
vilification of the other is more 
than pathetic—it is suicidal. 

Anti-Semitism among Negroes 
seems to be following the general 
pattern. Though roots may be ob- 
served down through antiquity, the 
phenomenon is recent in any viru- 
lence. This is undoubtedly attribu- 
table to the Negro’s rising status in 
Northern urban areas (where Negro 
anti-Semitism also appears to be 
concentrated) and to the crisis thus 
being precipitated in his relations 
with dominant white society. 

Slaves can not afford many en- 
emies, nor are their opinions to be 
counted; but freedom brings the 
strength to threaten others and the 
opinions of a people thrice as nu- 
merous as the Jews must give the 
latter pause. 

Of the existence of that threat 
there can be no doubt. From the 
days of Marcus Garvey there have 
been Negro leaders, writers, and 
publications of varied influence that 
have attacked the Jews—some stri- 
dently and continuously like Sufi 
Abdul Hamid (the “Black Hitler” 


of Harlem’s depression) or the 
nasty, short-lived sheets Dynamite 
and Negro Youth; others intermit- 
tently, like J. A. Rogers, George 
Schuyler, The Pittsburgh Courier 
and The Philadelphia Tribune. 
Street-corner speakers in Negro dis- 
tricts have openly voiced this anti- 
Semitic feeling; merchants and 
mountebanks have combined to con- 
duct boycotts of Jewish stores in 
Pittsburgh, New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

This is not to say that anti-Semi- 
tism is any more pronounced among 
Negroes than among other elements 
of the population. It may be so, but 
there is simply no evidence one way 
or another. Nor is it implied that 
Negro anti-Semitism is especially 
rabid, focussing on the street-corner 
and degenerate press. The politer 
forms of intolerance are included in 
our meaning, though expressed by 
the mildest gentleman who would 
not throw a snowball at a lamppost. 

Still, in one form or another, anti- 
Jewish sentiment pervades all classes 
of Negroes. It is a fact that in many 
cities there is a feeling among do- 
mestic workers that they do not 
want to work for Jewish house- 
wives, Advertisements for domestic 
work inserted by colored girls and 
women often read, “Gentile family 
only.” Tests on Negro students re- 
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veal them to hold the typical stereo- 
typed picture of ‘the Jew.” And 
the Negro middle-class and intelli- 
gentsia enjoy their share of anti- 
Semitism. 

Concerning the cause of this anti- 
Semitism, much has been made of 
the Jew’s contact with the Negro on 
an exploitative or competitive level 
as landlord, shopkeeper, pawnshop 
operator, employer, doctor, lawyer 
or social worker. It may be asked 
how else two peoples between 
whom there are no social or family 
bonds can meet in our unfriendly 
society. 

In this situation is not to be found 
the cause of the Negro’s anti-Semi- 
tism. Confronted by a world that is 
all barred, whose walls are painted 
with macabre stripes, black and 
white, black and tan, whose very 
gravestones exude a silent mockery, 
clustered by colors, black and white, 
there wells up within the Negro a 
burden of bitterness and despair 
that seeks only occasion for its re- 
lease. The Jew is one occasion. 

It is futile to debate the subject 
rationally, as has been done—to 
compute the proportion of Harlem 
landlords who actually are Jews, or 
to point out that rent collecting is 
typical of /andlords and not of Jews. 
Emotional needs are not to be coun- 
tered statistically. 

The primary reason for the con- 
tinuance of anti-Semitism among 
Negroes and of anti-Negroism 
among Jews is to be found in each 
group directing its main efforts to- 


ward accommodating with the 
majority, white, Christian society, 
wishing only exemption for itself 
from depredation. Such accommo- 
dation necessitates acceptance of the 
dominant precepts of caste and 
bigotry, and the host of contented 
attitudes that mark their owners 
lean cows in Augean stables. Re- 
spectable Negro organizations do 
not want too much Jewish support, 
and vice versa. This would defeat 
their chief aim, which is to escape 
minority status and gain acceptance 
by the majority culture. 

The lower-class Negro is less in- 
terested in accommodation, more re- 
bellious. Still, oppression burns. 
For him the Jew fulfills a vital func- 
tion. The Jew is of higher social 
status; and he is weak and safe to 
taunt. Attacking him serves through 
indirection a dual purpose denied 
direct expression by the overwhelm- 
ing power of white society—re- 
venge on the white man (the Jew 
is white) and alliance with him 
(against the Jew). 

Tolerance can not be grafted on 
an alien body—and it is alien to 
America today. Freedom is indivis- 
ible and is not to be won on one 
battlefield or in one war. The enemy 
will be found across the length and 
depth of the country and in each 
home, in the gilded fabric of our 
business, our prayer, our entertain- 
ment. Only when that fabric is re- 
fashioned will the Jew and the Ne- 
gto arise, free and equal, as simple 
human beings. 
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{ How the doctor dreaded this meeting 
but he had a hard duty to perform 


The Man Who. Ay 
Walked with; 


Condensed from This Week 
By Cynthia Hope and Frances Ancker 


HE CHAPLAIN lay propped 

j against his white pillows, his 

gaze turned outward toward 

the open window, and beyond 

to the wide blue dome of a Oc- 
tober heavens. 

He was humming softly to him- 
self—a Negro spiritual filled with 
the questing melancholy of his race: 

Look down—look downnn— 

That lonesome road 

Before you travel on— 

The Doctor paused in the door- 
way. His breath went from him in 
a hard sigh. Until this morning, he 
had hoped. Until this morning, he 
had hoped against his better knowl- 
edge that he might have good news 
for the Chaplain—for this dark 
shepherd of a battered battalion, 
whose courage had become a legend. 

He'd hoped he might say, “You'll 
walk again—you'll walk in your 
South, with its honeysuckle and 
its white cotton fields. You'll walk 
under the blue arch of the sky, and 
you'll stand in your pulpit again 
and speak to your congregation. It’s 
only a matter of time—” 

But this morning he'd seen the 
X-rays, and that ‘“‘time’’ would be 
a lifetime. It would be forever. And 


he feared for the colored Chaplain 
whose faith had carried him through 
battle—for the longer battle was 
ahead of him now. 

And today he must be told. 

The Doctor’s footsteps faltered, 
and the words—the genial, easy 
words—eluded him. He said sim- 
ply, “Good afternoon. Good after- 
noon, Chaplain—” 

The dark man turned upon his 
pillow. The sun touched him— 
touched the long scar on his check, 
the wiry black of his hair, the hands 
folded serenely on the coverlet. 

Through fire and steel he'd come, 
his faith unwavering as a bright ban- 
ner. Through dread and danger and 
the hot breath of war. 

But now? 

“Good afternoon, Doctor,’ he 
said, and he seemed to be waiting— 
waiting, until the whole sterile cubi- 
cle of the hospital room waited with 
him. 

The Doctor turned away. Outside 
the window, the sea sighed—and 
spoke of time and space and the in- 
evitable. 

At last the Doctor inquired, 
‘How are you feeling today, Chap- 
lain?” 
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But his words were a sheath for 
the bitter edge of truth. 

“I’m stronger,” the Chaplain re- 
plied. Only his hands betrayed his 
restlessness, moving quickly over the 
covers; hands that had passed out 
Bibles, and lifted the wounded, and 
helped wherever the help was 
needed. 

“I’m stronger,” he said again, 
and hope burned in his dark face 
like a flame against the night. He 
turned his eyes toward the table 
where his Bible lay, opened to some 
favored page; his gaze rested upon 
the book and then turned back to- 
ward the Doctor. 

“A lot of wisdom in that book,” 
he said after a moment; ‘‘a lot of 
things I’m going to preach about 
when I go back home.” Memory 
kindled in his eyes. ““Congregation’s 
full of good people—most every 
one of ’em. But there’s a lot they 
never learned, Doctor, because 
there’s a lot I never knew to tell 
them. I'll be a sight better preacher 
—when I go back.” 

The Doctor rose restlessly, for 
he remembered that tattered snap- 
shot the Chaplain carried so proud- 
ly—a snapshot of a tiny church 
with two great trees before it, a 
church the Chaplain had helped to 
build with his own hands. For a 
moment the Doctor’s courage 
flagged—his courage and his pur- 
pose, and his duty to shatter the 
Chaplain’s hope. 

He turned away his eyes, and it 
was as if he could smell the warm 
perfume of the South and hear the 
music of rich voices swelling from 
the open windows of the little clap- 
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board church, He seemed to feel the 
need of those waiting people to ' 
have their leader back again, and for 
a moment he almost forgot the cool 
finality of this morning’s X-rays, and 
his knowledge of the shell wound 
which had felled the Chaplain on 
the muddy fields of France. For a 
strange and unreasoning moment, 
he almost doubted the bitter verdict 
of science. 

Then reason returned, cool and 
crystal clear, and he said slowly, 
“Chaplain, you mustn’t make too 
many plans.” 

“Why?” The Chaplain’s voice 
was unfaltering in the still room. 

The doctor stood looking down 
at the green triangle of the hospital 
lawn, and beyond at the restless 
movement of the sea. 

Those final words stayed locked 
within him... . 

“We saw your X-rays, Chaplain 
—” he began. 

In the hushed quiet, a single word 
fell ‘“Yes—’’ so softly, so composed- 
ly, that it was scarcely a question, 

Then the Doctor set his knuckles 
hard against the window sill. Hope 
—false hope—he was thinking, was 
the sister of despair, but the truth 
could sometimes save a man. ‘‘We’re 
certain,” he said at last, “practically 
certain, Chaplain, that you'll never 
walk again.” 

Then he turned half blindly and 
faced the man. The Chaplain’s face 
was a mask—still, expressionless, al- 
most as if he had not heard the Doc- 
tor’s words. For a moment he did 
not move; he seemed scarcely to 
breathe. Then he turned his head 
on the white pillow and looked out- 
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ward toward the sky. 

“Out there on the field of bat- 
tle, we all learned something, Doc- 
tor. We learned a strange thing— 
that when the battle is worst, God 
seems the closest—so close some- 
times that you see miracles happen 
right before your eyes. And you be- 
lieve in miracles when you've been 
in battle . . . more than you ever 
did before .. .” 

“You're a brave man, Chaplain,” 
the Doctor said. His throat was 
tight. “Perhaps you won't give up 
your hopes, even now that you 
know—” 

A strange smile touched the Chap- 
lain’s lips. He motioned toward 
his Bible, and there on the printed 
page were a few words underscored 
in pencil—words which made the 
Doctor’s breath quicken and almost 
stop. Words which had been under- 
lined: 

The blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, the deaf hear and the 
dead are raised to life, 


The doctor looked down at the 
Chaplain—at the beautiful repose 
of his face and of his hands—and 
he said wonderingly, “Then you 
knew, Chaplain? You knew about 


‘the X-rays—before I told you?” 


The Chaplain smiled again. 
“They were talking this morning 
when I was half-asleep, just outside 
my door—” 

The Doctor looked down at the 
Bible, and at the Chaplain who'd 
learned to live by it, and he said: 
“And all those plans you made— 
you made them after you knew 
about the X-rays?” 

The Chaplain nodded—and there 
was faith in his eyes—faith and 
courage, and the flaming spirit of 
boundless belief. “Pll walk,’ he 
said. “Someday, I'll walk... .” 

The Doctor answered surely, con- 
fidently, ‘“Yes—yes, Chaplain—” 

For what right had science to say 
a man would never walk? A man 
who walked with God? 


he 


AMONG WOMEN in labor, reported a Committee on Pregnancy 
in Psychosomatic Medicine: 

Negroes pray, Italians swear, Jews call for their mothers. 

Very few except Negroes ever pray aloud. 
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COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


No Diplomatic Immunity. In 
Philadelphia, the chief justice of the 
Liberian supreme court found he 
could not get a taxi because of his 
color when he stepped ashore after 
his trip across the Atlantic. 

No End ToLend. In Washing- 
ton, U.S. census figures disclosed 
that Negroes paid an average of one 
per cent more interest than whites 
on all loans. 

History Lesson. In New York 
City, the Commodore Hotel refused 
to rent a room to the local branch 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History for its an- 
nual breakfast. 

More Whacks For AWAC. In 

Hamlet, N.C., a Negro WAC was 
clubbed and placed in a jail cell for 
two days because she refused to 
move into a Jim Crow seat on a 
train. 
Our Womanhood, Suh! In Via- 
reggio, Italy, a white officer attacked 
a Negro soldier in an entertainment 
spot when he objected to his drink- 
ing with a ‘white girl.” She was a 
light-complexioned girl who was ac- 
tually Negro. 


The Patient’s Patient. In Que- 
bec, the swank Chateau Frontenac 


was ordered by the Canadian courts, 


to admit a New York Negro doctor 
and his wife barred from its facili- 
ties. 

Ice Cream, You Scream. In 
Davenport, Iowa, a restaurant pro- 
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prietor was fined $40 for refusing to 
serve ice cream to a Negro couple. 
The cafe owner pleaded she did not 
believe in civil rights laws, 


The Eyes Have It. In New 
York, a white landlady went into 
court to evict two Negro tenants, 
claimed she had bad sight and 
couldn’t tell their color when she 
rented to them. 

Freedom of Speech. In Mem- 
phis, a white waitress was jailed for 
a casual remark to a policeman criti- 
cizing the rape of two Negro girls 
by two white cops. 

Who Says the Union Won? 
Off Tokyo, the battleship Missis- 
sippi sailed into the bay with the 
Confederate flag flying from the 
mast and the band playing Dixie. 

Rank Discrimination. In Shreve- 
port, La., a white Army officer was 
reduced in rank because he wrote a 
letter to the local newspaper criti- 
cizing its anti-Negro stand. 

The American Way. In Frank- 
fort, Germany, 23 U. S. Treasury 
Department girls said they were told 
by an Army briefing officer before 
leaving the States that they were to 
keep their mouths shut on the 
Negro question. 

Back to Civilization. In Moscow, 
an American-born Negro who has 
lived in the Soviets for 17 years, 
was drafted into the American army 
and returned to the States to serve in 
a Jim Crow unit. 
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{Katherine Dunham dances first succeeded at 8 
when she outshined church rummage sale 


Chicago 


Condensed from the book ‘American Negroes” 
_By Ben Richardson 


nois. The service in the 

Colored Methodist Church 

had reached the midway 
matk. The moment for announce- 
ments had come. The church clerk 
walked authoritatively to the front 
of the church, waited a moment for 
silence, and started to read the no- 
tices for the remainder of the day 
and for the days of the week to 
come. 

The ushers tiptoed to their places 
at the rear of the church and quietly 
distributed the collection baskets 
among themselves. 

The weak voice of the church 
clerk (a universal shortcoming of 
such servants) strained through to 
the back of the auditorium. Inter- 
ested parishioners struggled to hear. 
Others quickly despaired and waited 
patiently for the next feature. 

The clerk droned on: ‘On Tues- 
day, March ninth, the Ladies Aux- 
iliary will hold its Annual Rum- 
mage Sale for the benefit of our East 
Angolian Foreign Missions Work. 
Everybody is invited to come out. 
Admission, fifteen cents. A colla- 
tion will be served—this is extra 
however.” 

An aged brother, long a faithful 


g T WAS Sunday in Joliet, Illi- 


BEN RICHARDSON is an associate 
editor of the Protestant and church col- 
umnist for the People Voice. 


“child of the King,” leaned over 
and whispered to another old pillar 
of Zion: ‘‘I sure am coming to that 
Rummage Sale. Last year I paid 
twenty-five cents for an old suit and 
when I got home I found five dol- 
lars in the pants pockets. The Lord 
sure do provide for His children!” 
His friend looked at the speaker 
quizzically but agreed, “He sure 
do!” 

The clerk continued: “On 
Wednesday we are going to have a 
gala time Little Miss Katherine 
Dunham is going to give us all a 
real surprise. She has planned an 
entertainment to raise some of the 
much needed funds to carry on the 
Lord’s Work—{[here the congrega- 
tion voiced its pride and approval 
with audible ‘Amens’}. The pastor 
wants everybody to come and en- 
courage little Katie—remember the 
young ones are the church of to- 
morrow!” 

After the last announcement was 
over, the minister stepped forward 
and announced that the collection 
would be taken. There was a slight 
scramble in the rear of the auditor- 
ium as those in much sought after 
vantage seats slipped from the 
room. 

Collection over, the service con- 
tinued as scheduled. ; 


The Wednesday for the program 
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came quickly. Much secrecy sur- 
rounded the promised event. Katie 
told her parents little about it. Usu- 
ally she met their queries with— 
“You'll see! Just wait. You'll see!” 

The audience gathered tardily but 
many came. When the time arrived 
for the show to begin, the vestry 
of the little church was nearly filled. 

The stage curtains didn’t quite 
reach the floor and the feet of the 
little actors and actresses were seen 
shuttling back and forth as they 
readied the scenery. Occasionally 
a youngster peeked between the 
break in the curtains to spy on the 
audience, not realizing that his feet 
were completely visible. 

Finally Katie gave the starting 
signal. An attendant pulled on the 
draw cords and the curtains rolled 
reluctantly back. 

The audience gasped in surprise. 
On stage was a very convincing 
cabaret setting. Before they could 
recover, Katie (aged eight years) 
and her troupe of entertainers start- 
ed to perform. They danced and 
sang with all the composure and 
exuberance of unsophisticated chil- 
dren who are confident that what 
they are doing is appreciated. 

When it was over, a word of ex- 
planation by the pastor was quite 
necessary. Some of the “‘old heads” 
of the church felt personally out- 
raged. ‘‘Zion’s temple had been 


desecrated.” The younger folk 


thought and said, “It was a great 
show—and there was absolutely 
nothing wrong with it.” 

The minister took a tolerant posi- 
tion, praised the clearly indicated 
ability of the tots—especially Katie's 
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—and thanked the little folk for 
their help. 

When the munificent sum of 
thirty-two dollars was announced as 
the night’s receipts, resentment at 
the program subsided. A good and 
protracted round of applause was 
tendered Katie and her troupe. 

Katie’s parents owned a dry- 
cleaning establishment in Joliet. The 
community was predominantly 
white. In school she and her brother 
were usually the only Negro chil- 
dren in their respective classes. 

All her life Katie loved to dance 
—and to teach others to dance. 
Dance groups in school always in- 
cluded her. Her teachers remarked 
at her creative and highly interpre- 
tive ability. Mr. and Mrs. Dunham 
had no thought of Katie’s ever be- 
coming a professional dancer, how- 
ever. They were satisfied that she 
was preparing herself to teach 
school. Many Negroes turn to teach- 
ing because they are certain of some 
measure of permanent employment 
and security. 

Katie went to high school and 
college with every apparent inten- 
tion of becoming a teacher, but in- 
wardly she wanted to dance. She 
wanted to capture the rhythmic ele- 
gance of native Negro dances and 
to conjure up her own interpretation 
of the things she felt in life. 

One day a former member of the 
Moscow Art Theater saw Katie 
dancing. She was greatly impressed 
and offered to teach her. Katie's 


family was taken aback when their 
ordinarily exuberant daughter burst 
into the house bubbling over with 
amazement and delight and an- 
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nounced that Ludmilla Speranzeva 
had offered to teach her. 

School and her after-school work 
in the library suddenly became just 
so many cheerful chores because, 
after they were over, she would go 
to her dancing lesson. She studied 
with Ludmilla Speranzeva for sev- 
eral years. 

In order to help pay her way 
through college, Katie organized a 
dancing school in an old unheated 
barn in Chicago. Before the classes 
could begin, teacher and pupils had 
to clean out the accumulated rubbish 
of many years’ standing. 

In the summer the old barn was 
comfortable enough, but in-the win- 
ter the artfully exposed bodies of 
the “native” dancers were constantly 
covered with goose pimples. 

The problem of lack of heat was 
solved in some little measure by 
scheduling the most torrid dances 
for rehearsal on the coldest days, 
when the many missing boards of 
the barn made it a veritable ‘‘Hall of 
the Winds.” In these frigid mo- 
ments the drum beaters played furi- 
ously and the dancers whirled 
through their steps in the fantastic 
frenzy of real tropical celebrants. 

Casualties to the inadequacy of 
proper facilities and costumes were 
high in these earliest days. Buttons 
popped off, seams ripped, shoes flew 
off and hurtled through the air into 
the audience, belaboring the head 
of some cringing spectator. 

Overzealous participants in native 
Rites de Passage were certain to 
spend the first hour after the show 
extricating splinters from the 
bottoms of their feet. Stubbed toes 


were proud “marks of belonging.” 
One wasn’t really initiated until he 
had suffered at least one stub. 

Katie was a serious student of 
anthropology. She taught her danc- 
ers the culture, the arts, and re- 
ligion of the peoples whose dances 
they performed. They learned of 
the music of native African folk. 
The drum beats were accurately 
learned and played. Costumes and 
settings were faithfully represented. 
Her dancers took singular pride 
in the correctness as well as the 
artistic appearance of their danc- 
ing. 
Yet with all of this good intent 
and tireless work, Katie’s venture 
was not too successful. The neigh- 
borhood parents were skeptical of 
such goings on. Many of them who 
attended Katie’s dance recitals were 
shocked at the sight of their dear 
ones “‘cavorting around like a bunch 
of half-clothed Zulus.”’ Others felt 
that ali dancing was connected 
with the theater and this meant that 
it was allied to unpardonable sin. 

The slim attendance in Katie's 
classes reflected these restraining at- 
titudes. She was not defeated by 
these limitations however. Her stu- 
dents loved her, and all who were 
allowed to, stuck loyally by her. 

Invitations came to present her 
group of dancers before the Chicago 
Art Theatre and the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. These were en- 
gagements of great significance and 
were tremendously successful. 

At about this time Katie or- 
ganized a recital of her own in an 
empty loft building. Facilities were 
greatly limited, but there was no 
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lack in zeal on the part of the per- 
formers. Mrs. Alfred Rosenwald 
Stern, a benevolent philanthropist 
who has aided many worthy people 
in the arts and sciences, was seated 
in the audience. She was thrilled at 
the skill and fidelity to origins 
which the dancers showed. Shortly 
after the performance Katie received 
an invitation to appear before the 
Scholarship Committee of the Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation. This foun- 
dation has done more to further the 
progress of deserving Negroes than 
almost any other single institution 
in this country. 

The meeting was the most crucial 
occasion in Katie’s dancing history 
to date. She sat uneasily outside the 
committee room and nervously tried 
to piece together her speech. She 
knew they would expect her to jus- 
tify her right to receive a scholar- 
ship to study dancing in foreisn 
lands. 

While she was still trying to de- 
cide which approach would be most 
likely to commend her to their 
graces, the committee door was 
quietly opened and a kindly face 
peered out, smiled, and said, ‘You 
may come in now, Miss Dunham.” 

Katie was flustered. She was 
afraid she would be unable to prove 
her case. 

The committee looked severe 
enough. They were not harsh, to 


be sure; but they certainly appeared. 


more given to exactitudes than 
leniency. They sat behind a long 
glazed conference table. After some 
preliminary get-acquainted remarks, 
the chairman leaned forward and 
said, “Now Miss Dunham, just 
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what sort of dance study would 
you like this committee to finance 
for you?” 

There it was. Katie feared the 
question would come—and—well, 
there it was. 

It must be clearly understood that 
Katie knew in very precise and artic- 
ulate terms exactly what she wanted 
to say. She was not at all reluctant 
to say it either. Many times before, 
she had defended her dances. and 
dancers against the onslaughts of the 
ridiculing and the prudish. 

In this instance she wanted so 
much to make the whole argument 
much more conclusive. 

She paused. She was well com- 
posed. Then she said, ‘‘Exactly what 
I mean is difficult to describe. May 
I show you?” 

The chairman was quick to wel- 
come the suggestion. The committee 
nodded their unanimous approval. 
Katie smiled, stepped back a pace, 
and deftly unhooked a snap here 
and a hook there. Designated parts 
of her clothing (a neatly tailored 
suit) were quickly shed and she 
stood gracefully poised in dancing 
tights. 

The committee gasped, swal- 
lowed, and cleared their throats. 
Some smiled nervous smiles—others 
grimaced fitfully. 

As they struggled for composure, 
Katie slithered into the fluid gyra- 
tions of her dances. The committee 
soon recovered and by now sat 
attentively. Katie danced on. When 
she was finished, she stepped for- 
ward and whispered modestly, “Do 
you see what I mean?”’ The com- 
mittee’s replies were not too co- 
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herent, but they did see what she 
meant. 

Katie dressed again and sat down 
with the members of the committee. 
In the next hour she delivered her- 
self of a very astute and exacting 
thesis on the need for studying the 
dances of Africans—in Africa, the 
West Indies, or wherever people of 
African stock could be found. 

She explained the cultural signifi- 
cance of such scientific study. The 
committee was sold on her theo- 
retical and practical arguments for 
such a study. 

Katie received a scholarship to go 
to the West Indies. In fact she re- 
ceived two scholarships. 

Her study took her to Martinique, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad, and Haiti. 

It was in Jamaica that Katie had 
some of the most unusual experi- 
ences of her stay in the Caribbean. 

Jamaica is an island—the third 
largest in the Greater Antilles. It 
is situated about ninety miles south 
of eastern Cuba. It was discovered 
by Columbus in 1494. On his last 
voyage to the West Indies he 
beached his unseaworthy ships on 
the north coast of Jamaica and had 
to remain there until a ship came a 
year later and rescued him. 

The Spanish occupied Jamaica un- 
til 1655 when the English con- 
quered the islands. From 1664 on, 
it was a British possession, Henry 
Morgan, the famous pirate, was one 
time governor of Jamaica. On June 


7, 1692, the Jamaican town of Port | 


Royal, the haven of the fiercest 
buccaneers—and known as the rich- 
est and wickedest city in the world 
—was destroyed by an earthquake. 
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The entire town of three thousand 
houses, most of its inhabitants, and 
all its fabulous wealth slipped into 
the surging sea. 

When the English began to im- 
port slaves to the island, they sought 
a tribe of Negroes from the Gold 
Coast called Koromantees, a defiant, 
unenslavable people. They were tall 
and handsomely built, highly intelli- 
gent and relentless warriors for their 
freedom. The English wanted them 
because, when freed to work, they 
were more skilled than any other 
slaves. 

Some of these Koromantees as- 
sumed the leadership of another 
warlike group of slaves known as 
the Maroons. These people under 
the Koromantee leadership con- 
stantly harassed the British and fled 
to the hills when pursued. At night 
they swept down and killed those 
who had kidnapped them from 
Africa. The British were finally 
compelled to cede them 2500 acres 
of land and sign a separate treaty of 
peace with them. 

These people preserved their 
African religious rituals intact. The 
attendant dances, incantations, and 
liturgies were passed on from gener- 
ation to generation. They practiced 
the dreaded obeah and black magic. 

In modern times their ceremonies 
were carefully secreted from the 
general public. 

Katie had to spend a good while 
in their community before they 
trusted her enough to allow her to 
be a spectator at one of their rituals. 
When she finally was accepted, she 
learned their dances. She studied 
and came to revere their traditions 
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and brought them back to America 
as beautiful expressions of native art 
and culture. Nothing of the showy 
is allowed to creep into her presen- 
tations of their sacred rites. 

In Martinique Katie learned to 
dance the “bigine bigine” a dance 
which was popularized in the Cole 
Porter song hit, “Begin the Be- 
guine.” 

Back in America again Katie con- 
tinued her studies at the University 
of Chicago and offered the account 
of her trip to the Caribbean as a 
thesis for a master’s degree in an- 
thropology. She wrote numerous 
magazine articles. Esquire published 
her Caribbean Sketches under the 
by-line of K. Dunn. They did not 
want it known that a woman had 
written them for an all-men’s maga- 
zine. 

In 1939 Katie decided to give up 
scholarships and make dancing a 
career. She went to New York and 
was engaged to direct the dances in 
a play produced by the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union en- 
titled Pins and Needles. 

Her West Indian dances suffered 
no setback because of her work on 
Broadway. One Sunday afternoon 
Katie opened at the Windsor 
Theatre for one performance of 
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Tropics and Le Jazz Hot. Critics 
wildly acclaimed her show. It was 
thirteen weeks later before she was 
able to close. Katie was a success. 
Katie and her chorus were ‘hired 


~ to dance in the musical show Labin 


in the Sky. Katie had a singing role 
also. 

Ethel Waters, the great Negro 
blues singer, was the star. 

Katie held her own and the 
crowds cheered both artists for their 
individual starring contributions, 

Katie’s dancers won all dancing 
honors and were called to Holly- 
wood as a result of their great per- 
formances. In Hollywood she was 
featured in the motion pictures Star 
Spangled Rhythm, Carnival in 
Rhythm, a technicolor short, and 
Stormy Weather. 

Today Katherine Dunham is rec- 
ognized as an artist and an authority. 
Her dancers are invited to appear at 
universities throughout the country. 
Miss Dunham lectures and with 
her troupe demonstrates the dances, 
rites, or ceremonies being discussed. 
She has brought to America the au- 
thentic dances of the African. This 
contribution has opened up another 
avenue of artistic endeavor for Ne- 
groes in a medium which is pecu- 
liarly their own. 
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{ Trujillo calls himself ‘Benefactor’ 


but people call him something else 


Condensed from Tiempo, Mexico City 
By Ovidio Gondi 


HE MOST thoroughly hon- 

j ored man in the world is 

General Rafael Leonidas 

Trujillo, all-out dictator of 

the Dominican ‘Republic’ for the 
past fifteen years. 

He has more medals on his chest 
than two Goerings. Not only has 
the capital of his country been 
named after him but also the high- 
est peak in the Dominican moun- 
tains, streets in every town, parks, 
ports, provinces, ships, town halls 
public buildings, institutions, ad in- 
finitum. Every few months, the 
Charlie McCarthy-like Dominican 
Congress honors him with a new 
title—Benefactor of the Father- 
land, The Most Valiant, The First 
Soldier, The First Father, The First 
Master. His mother has the official 
title, “Mother of the Republic.” 

Even his grandson, at the age of 
five, was commissioned an Army 
Colonel with full pay and appro- 
priate uniform, and shortly after 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier 
General. 

In the shadow of U. S. democ- 
racy, Trujillo has been quietly op- 
erating a dictatorship that could 
have taught Adolf Hitler a thing 
or two in the business of tyranny. 
Citizens who have dared to discuss 
the possibilities of reestablishing 


democracy on San Domingo have 
been promptly executed or have 
mysteriously vanished. Victims in- 
clude not only political leaders but 
newspapermen, merchants, stu- 
dents, workers and peasants. 

Through an ingenious system of 
monopoly, Trujillo and his relatives 
control every national resource: salt, 
sugar, milk, insurance, loans, lum- 
ber, shipping, publishing, radio, 
public markets. 

The country’s greatest daily 
newspaper, La Nation, belongs to 
The Benefactor, and all public em- 
ployees are compelled to subscribe. 
The press not owned by Trujillo 
operates under severe governmen- 
tal control. And all printed mat- 
ter—books, pamphlets, magazines 
—must publish a portrait of the 
dictator on its first page. 

The Dominican-alleged Con- 
gress, composed of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, is little 
more than a farce. Only Trujillo, 
the Supreme Chief, is authorized to 
nominate candidates for election to 
either Senate or House. Election is 
by popular vote, but before elec- 
tion, all legislators and judges—in- 
cluding those of the Supreme Court 
—must hand Truillo their resigna- 
tions, with only the date left blank. 

Ruthless in his cruelty, Trujillo is 
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tall and tawny, a commanding, mil- 
itary figure whose one vulnerable 
spot is cancer of the throat. 

His great-grandmother was a 
Negro slave, in the home of a 
French family, who had escaped to 
the Spanish part of the Central 
American island when Haiti re- 
volted at the beginning of the 19th 
Century. His grandmother was 
Spanish and Trujillo's anti-Haitian 
policy (Haiti and San Domingo 
share the island) was forcibly ex- 
pressed in 1937 by his massacre of 
thousands of Haitian Negroes who 
lived in San Domingo. 

There are close to two million 
people in San Domingo; they speak 
Castilian and the majority of them 
are white. The Haitians speak 
French and constitute the only Ne- 
gto republic in America. 

Of late, all has not been running 
too smoothly in Trujillo’s well-oiled 
dictatorship. Last fall, the Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary Party—a secret 
Organization set up to overthrow 
Dominican tyranny—began circu- 
lating countless leaflets and mani- 
festos throughout the island. The 


Secret Of 
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rebels, expatriate Dominicans, op- 
erate from bases in Cuba, New 
York, Puerto Rico, Venezuela and 
Mexico. Their main task is to uni- 
fy democratic public opinion and 
merge the various groups deter- 
mined to get rid of The Benefactor. 
Recently, at a Congress of Unity in 
Havana, the rebel leaders reached 
complete agreement on plans for 
common action. 

While the democratic revolution- 
ists were in session, Trujillo de- 
manded that the Cuban govern- 
ment extradite the anti-Trujillo 
leaders to San Domingo. Cuba's 
answer was to bestow various hon- 
ors on the exiles and ignore the 
dictator's request. 

Meanwhile, within San Domin- 
go, the anti-Trujillo underground 
defies the terroristic campaigns of 
the dictator's hatchet-men. A heavy 
barrage of revolutionary propagan- 
da is paving the way for Trujillo’s 
overthrow. After fifteen long years 
of oppression, the people of San 
Domingo may soon take their right- 
ful place in a world of democracy. 


REAL NAME of Bill Robinson, 67-year-old past master of tap, 


is Luther. 


How he changed is told by Robinson as follows: 


“IT said to myself, ‘I'll never go about the world with nobody 
callin’ me Luther,’ so I caught my brother whose name was Bill 


and I gave him a good whippin’. 
his name was Percy and mine was Bill. 
now, and he’s still Percy Robinson.” 


I told him that from now on 
He’s in North Carolina 


\ 
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{| Dixie newspapers blasted by Marine officer 
for ignoring exploits of colored troops 


Vegroes A, ve 


Condensed from Newspapermen 


By Lt. Raymond B. Holbrook 


HERE ARE many things 
j about the Solomons a man is 
only too happy to be able to 
forget—the oppressive hu- 
midity ; the heat rash and fungus in- 
fection; nights made eerie by the 
restless jungle, the wailing siren and 
the blasts of bombs; the land crabs, 
lizards, rats and tarantula-size spi- 
ders that infest the tents; and the 
utter desulatory loneliness bred of 
too much time and distance from 
home. 

Yet there are many pleasant and 
fine memories to recall—the taste 
of a rare can of beer, carefully 
guarded and chilled in the dispen- 
sary reefer; the glorious pastels of a 
sunrise framing a verdant and 
cloud-capped Kolombangara; the 
satisfaction of seeing your planes 
roar off at dawn with the knowledge 
that you, in some small measure, are 
helping to blast the Japanese; and 
the gratifying sense of kindredship 
that you feel toward your fellow 
countrymen and the bond you hold 
with them in fighting for a common 
cause against a common enemy. 

Of all these, the last is undoubt- 


LT. RAYMOND B. HOLBROOK of 
the U.S. Marine Corps was formerly 
night and state editor of the Amarillo, 
Tex., News-Globe. He is a graduate of 
the University of Texas, served 14 
months in the South Pacific as an aviation 
ground officer. 


edly the strongest and finest. It’s 
that feeling of comradeship that 
comes as you hear the hoarse greet- 
ing of a passing ship’s horn at sea, 
as you watch a lone protecting air- 
man circle high overhead, and as 
day in and day out you see around 
you working and fighting together 
Americans who are representative of 
all America—Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews, the white, the brown, the 
red, the yellow and the black. 

War is a great common denom- 
inator—it reduces life to its simplest 
necessities and elements and in do- 
ing so obliterates many of the artifi- 
cialities that have crept into our 
civilization. It subjects all men to 
the same hardships, the same mala- 
dies, and the same dangers—its de- 
mands are the same on all creeds 
and colors. 

There all men are subject to be- 
ing bitten by the same malarious 
mosquitoes, they eat the same 
powdered eggs and spam, and sui- 
fer the same jungle rot and tropical 
exhaustion. The hail of Japanese 
bullets and the Japanese bombs that 
fall know no discrimination—they 
kill black men and white men equal- 
ly quick—and when you dash for a 
foxhole you don’t stop to ask if the 
Jim Crow laws are being enforced. 

The first three months after my 
return from the Pacific area were 
spent in and traveling through 
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southern states from Texas to Flori- 
da and during this time I perused 
the newspapers with the avidity of a 
newsman whose natural curiosity 
had been whetted by 14 months of 
seeing only an occasional paper that 
was at least two months old. 

Almost without exception, the 
newspapers of the South, as they 
do in all parts of the country, de- 
vote space liberally to news and ac- 
tivities of local men in the service 
with a generous number of pictures. 

And almost without exception the 
most apparent characteristic of the 
columns and pages of service men 
news in the Southern papers was the 
“lily white’ quality of the soldiers, 
sailors and marines represented. The 
pictures were strictly those of white 
men, and in a section of the country 
where every reference to a colored 
man is so designated, there was 
nothing in these stories to indicate 
that they were other than white. 

I know, as every man who has 
been in the Pacific theater—or in 
Italy or France for that matter—that 
the war that America is fighting is 
not a white man’s war but a war in 
which Americans of all colors are 
fighting. And yet where in these 
papers were the pictures of the 
American Negroes that spent most 
of the night loading our ship in 
New Caledonia? Where were the 
black faces behind the AA guns on 
New Georgia? Where were the pic- 
tures of the colored soldiers that 
fought in the steaming jungles of 
Bougainville to drive back the vici- 
ous Jap counterattacks? 

The plain and unpleasant truth 
is that virtually all Southern news- 
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papers—the exceptions are com 
mendable but pathetically few in 
number—are representing to their 
readers that this is a “white man’s 
war.” Occasionally they carry press 
association stories about Negro 
troops in action and while the lat- 
ter may be commendatory they in no 
way connect these troops with indi- 
vidual Negroes from the news- 
paper's own community. (They also 
carry press association stories con- 
cerning protests of Negro service- 
men against local discriminations 
which are only too often printed un- 
der blaring headlines of “Mutiny.” ) 

By printing stories and pictures 
only of local servicemen who are 
white, these papers are deliberately 
ignoring, by their failure to identify 
or recognize, the participation of the 
colored men of their community in 
the war. And in this lopsided news 
presentation they are being just as 
dishonest journalistically as if the 
editors were to brazenly declare that 
this war is being fought entirely by 
the infantry and were carefully de- 
leting from their pages all refer- 
ences to the part of the air forces, 
the artillery, the engineers and the 
naval forces. 

The impact of this incomplete 
and unfair news coverage cannot 
help but have a terrifically demoral- 
izing effect on Negroes both in the 
service and at home. It is not hard 
to imagine the feelings of a Negro 
—or his family—who knows that 
while he can fight and die for his 
country without a single line about 
him appearing in his hometown 
newspaper that another serviceman, 
who happens to be born white, rates 
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his picture and a story when he com- 
pletes the cooks’ and bakers’ school 
at some safe stateside camp. 

Instead of bettering racial rela- 
tions, the newspapers are building 
up a flood of potential threats to 
undertsanding and harmony. On 
one hand there will be the return- 
ing colored servicemen who have 
been denied recognition for their 
part in the war, and on the other 
a white population which through 
the local press has gained the im- 
pression that the victory that will 
have been won was due entirely to 
the efforts of their own race. 

The current failure of Southern 
newspapers to recognize the contti- 
butions of its Negro population fol- 
lows a pattern of journalistic dis- 
crimination that has existed only too 
long. As a mewspaperman who 
worked in a Southern state, this 
writer is only too fully aware of the 
general practice of publishing no 
news of Negroes except crime news, 
the style sheet inconsistency of 
capitalizing all races except Negro, 
the taboo of referring to a Negro 
as “Mr.” and the journalistic acro- 
batics that must be performed in 
referring to a married Negro wom- 
an by listing her as “Mary Jones” 
or “the wife of Joe Jones” to avoid 
the Southern indiscretion of calling 
her “Mrs. Joe Jones.” 

Whatever condition that might 
have existed in the last century to 
prompt such a policy has long since 
lost any possibility of justification. 
In the light of present realities, the 
exclusion of news dealing with a 
large sector of a community's citi- 
zens is by any standard—whether it 
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be moral, legal or journalistic— 
overtly arbitrary. And to determine 
news coverage on a color basis is as 
unfair and undefendable as if the 
religious affiliation were the stand- 
ard of evaluation and only the ac- 
tivities of Baptists were fully cov- 
ered with Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Catholics and free thinkers being 
mentioned only when their names 
appeared on the police blotter. 

By pursuing this pattern of dis- 
crimination, such newspapers have 
not only violated the journalistic 
principal that the press is to be ac- 
curate, fair, and impartial but they 
are guilty of failing to render to 
the community the services of which 
they are capable. 

In ignoring the activities and at- 
tainments of Negro groups and in- 
dividuals, the newspapers are deny- 
ing the latter an important incentive 
for better citizenship. By failing to 
provide a medium through which 
white readers may know of the 
worthwhile activities of Negroes, as 
well as their crimes, the newspapers 
are guilty of presenting misinforma- 
tion and are perpetuating miscon- 


‘ ceptions and prejudices. Instead of 


uniting the community and promot- 
ing understanding and harmony be- 
tween the races, these newspapers 
are only widening the breech and 
contributing to discontent and strife. 

There are many fair-minded 
newspapermen in the South who 
recognize the arbitrariness and the 
consequences of such a policy and 
who are sincere in their desire to 
help bring about its correction. In 
the past local prejudices and “‘tra- 
dition’’ have presented obstacles— 
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both real and fancied——to any ab- 
rupt deviation from the conven- 
tional pattern. The war, however, 
presents a real opportunity for an 
initial step towards remedying this 
situation. 

Despite the prejudices they may 
have, most Southerners would not 
deny the right of a man, whether 
he be white or black, to have the 
fact reported in print that he is in 
the service of his country and only 
the most rabid of bigots would 
voice protest to seeing in newspapers 
the picture of a Negro who has 
given his life in this war. 

From their own point of view, 
the newspapers stand to benefit. 
With their accuracy and integrity 
on many subjects already open to 
question and their prestige threat- 
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ened, they can ill afford to continue 
to ignore a large segment of their 
communities without alienating not 
only the Negroes but the growing 
number of white who are becoming 
aware of the press inconsistent news 
coverage. 

To keep faith with themselves 
and with their obligations to the 
public the newspapers must present 
fairly and impartially news of all 
their citizens—whether they be Ne- 
groes in the South, Latin- Americans 
in the Southwest or Neishi on the 
Pacific Coast. This is the prerequi- 
site they must fulfill if they are to 
attain and hold the respect and con- 
fidence of the American people and 
if they are to justify their claims as 
guardians of American democracy. 


Hs Only A Heat Wave 


LENA HORNE was in the Cafe Zanzibar in a backless, prac- 
tically frontless dress, and Bill Robinson asked her how she 
could have the courage to be so revealing. , 

“Why,” she said, “I’m just wearing this to keep cool.” 


“Maybe,” said Bill, “but you got everybody else sweatin’. 


Earl Wilson, New York Post 
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{| Black mamba is deadliest 
snake of Dark Continent 


Condensed from Toronto Weekly 


By Norman Howell 


FRICA’S deadliest snake is 
Al the black mamba whose 
bite has killed a man in 

two minutes. 

It can travel faster than a man 
and has even been known to chase a 
man on horseback. It strikes faster 
than the eye can follow. 

It is the only African snake—and 
Africa is the home of snakes—that 
becomes a_ deliberate, calculating 
mankiller. 

There is no recorded case where 
anyone has recovered from the full 
bite of a full grown mamba, though 
two or three persons have been 
saved after the bite of a young mam- 
ba by speedy injections of anti-snake 
bite serum. 

The mamba grows to a length of 
14 feet, but is very slender and 
whiplike. It is allied to the cobra 
and its venom is similarly a nerve 
poison which soon paralyzes breath- 
ing. Though few people in Africa 
know it, mamba poison, weight for 
weight, is not so deadly as cobra 
poison, but a full grown mamba is 
nearly twice the size of a full grown 
cobra and carries more poison. 


The great length of the mamba 
also means that when it rears up to 
strike it hits a six-foot man on the 
shoulders, neck or head and its poi- 
son is thus injected very near the 
vital nerve centers. Nor is the mam- 
ba satisfied with one bite; it will 
strike its victim repeatedly. 

South Africa’s worst mamba 
tragedy saw five natives—father, 
mother and three children—all 
killed in a dark hut in Zululand by 
a mamba fighting its way out, the 
only survivor being a small girl who 
hid under a blanket. 

One notorious man-killing mam- 
ba in Southern Rhodesia killed five 
natives and several hundred head of 
cattle, geese, goats and sheep. Even 
more devastating was the black 
mamba which terrorized a large 
district in Barotseland in Northern 
Rhodesia for three years, killing 11 
natives in that time, nearly all of 
these victims dying within about 20 
minutes and none living one hour. 
That mamba, when finally killed, 
measured 11 feet, 9 inches. 

It has been shown that two drops 
of mamba venom is enough to kill 
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a man and since this snake’s poison 
sacs contain at least a dozen drops 
it is evident that a mamba could kill 
half a dozen men in a matter of 
seconds. 

The late F. W. Fitzsimmons, 
South Africa’s, and indeed the 
world’s, greatest snake authority, 
was without fear in the matter of 
snakes and I have seen him han- 
dling mambas as though they were 
harmless grass snakes. He even 
tamed several mambas and allowed 
them to crawl inside his shirt. 
Oddly enough, of five African snake 
experts I have known, he was the 
only one who did not die of snake 
bite. 

Fitzsimmons says that “‘to see the 
mamba skimming over tops of low 
bushes and matted grass and 
through the foliage of trees suggests 
the flight of an arrow.” This speed 
is also confirmed by those who have 
been bitten by mambas and in most 
instances they report seeing nothing 
except a sudden blur followed in- 
stantly by a bite. 

The greatest danger lies in get- 
ting between the mamba and its 
nest, for this snake, unlike most 
other creatures, will charge straight 
home if alarmed, biting right and 
left at anything in the way without 
slackening speed. 

One of the most extraordinary es- 
capes from a mamba was that of 
a scientist in East Africa who got 


in the way of one which was taking © 


20-foot leaps down a hillside in or- 
der to get home. One of these 
jumps took the mamba right be- 
tween the scientist's legs, hitting his 
foot in passing but not attempting 
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to bite him, evidently because the 
snake thought the motionless man 
was part of the scenery. 

Another amazing escape was that 
of T. Braithwaite, a farmer in Natal, 
who was looking and probing for 
a snake when a mamba darted up 
his left trousers leg. 

With great presence of mind, he 
stood perfectly still and called a 
native to come and help him, but 
the native was too afraid. Braith- 
waite saw the snake double round 
in his trousers and poke its head 
out at the bottom again, but the 
main part of its body was still in- 
side. He then perceived that he was 
actually standing on the snake’s tail. 
He raised his foot gently, where- 
upon the snake glided out and away, 
not staying to bite him. 

Colonel J. Stevenson Hamilton, 
Africa’s veteran chief game warden, 
has had several narrow escapes from 
mambas. On one occasion he dis- 
mounted from his horse to pick up 
his hat. Next to him was a hole. A 
mamba which was on the other side 
of the horse decided to go home, 
racing right under the horse and 
coming face to face with Colonel 
Hamilton in the act of stooping to 
get his hat. For some seconds the 
mamba stared at the warden’s face 
and then plunged past him into its 
hole. 

One of Colonel Hamilton’s game 
rangers, who shortly before had 
been seized by a lion, but had es- 
caped by stabbing the lion to death 
with a sheath knife, was chased on 
his horse by a mamba but escaped. 
This incident has been repeated 
several times in South Africa. 
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One well known doctor in the 
Orange Free State when on horse- 
back was chased some distance by 
a mamba which held his head level 
with the seat of the saddle. 

A few yeats ago in Southern 
Rhodesia a motorist who drove over 
a mamba was horrified to see the 
snake chasing his auto, though, of 
course, he soon’ outdistanced it. 

There has been some controversy 
about how fast snakes can travel and 
there is not much doubt that snake 
speeds are far less than people sup- 
pose. Colonel Hamilton thinks a 
mamba cannot do more than eight 
miles an hour, though many other 
careful observers think that 20 miles 
an hour is nearer the mamba’s limit. 

Though even this does not seem 
much, it must be remembered the 
mamba operates in very rocky or 
very well wooded country where a 
man finds it difficult to run at all. 
Under such circumstances a mamba 
attacking from close quarters inev- 
itably seems like a streak of light- 
ning. While a man on foot has no 
chance of getting away, a man on 
horseback in open country can easily 
outdistance a mamba. 

Throughout southern and eastern 
Africa there is a native belief in a 
giant mamba which crows like a 
cock and has a great crest. While it 
is rash to say there is no such snake, 
it seems that the crowing of this 
giant crested mamba is probably the 
noise of certain jungle frogs. The 
crest is perhaps explained by the 
known fact that some old mambas 
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have difficulty in sloughing the skin 
round their necks, with result that 
after years they bear an additional 
ring of neck skin until it is the size 
and appearance of a crest. 

Certain tribes in East Africa have 
put the mamba to terrible use. They 
catch a large specimen and tie it by 
the tail on a path used by elephants 
and buffalo. These and other ani- 
mals are regularly killed in this 
fashion, and it is even on record 
that one native chief disposed of a 
rival chief in the same way, tying 
up a mamba on the path along 
which his rival returned at night 
after a drinking party. A mamba 
can only kill an elephant if it bites 
the tip of its victims trunk or the 
edge of its feet. 

In Tanganyika territory there is a 
strange sect of natives known as 
“snake men’’ and initiation into the 
brotherhood requires the catching 
of a mamba with bare hands. Nov- 
ices are often bitten but are treated 
and recover. It is said these snake 
men have a system of inoculation 
and indeed they must have if they 
survive mamba bites, for no known 
medicine, whether taken internally 
or externally, can catch up with the 
swift action of the venom. 

The white man’s anti-snake serum 
confers only very short-lived and 
unreliable immunity on those it has 
saved from one bite. These snake 
men of Tanganyika have never re- 
vealed all their secrets and it is pos- 
sible that white men will learn 
something sensational from them. 
‘ 
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Ve groes ook Gradual O, 
Equality? 


By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


WIDE GULF separates 
A Negro and white opinion 

in this nation over the 

question of whether col- 
ored Americans should seek grad- 
ual or immediate racial equality. 

Queried in the Necro DiGEst 
Poll for November, a cross-section 
of each group expressed their opin- 
ions strongly on the controversial 
question of gradualism, the major- 
ity in each race taking opposing 
viewpoints. 

Results among the whites polled 
on the question, “Should Negroes 
Seek Gradual or Immediate Racial 
Equality?” were: 


Imme- Unde- 

Gradual diate cided 

Morth 799% 11% 10% 
80% 9% 11% 
Cl 97% 1% 2% 


In general the main argument ad- 
vaticed against immediate equality 
for the Negro was that it would 
cause outbreaks of violence. It was 
the feeling that racial tension has 
been heightened greatly during the 
war and that there is need at pres- 
ent to ease off the entire question of 
race lest America go through a pe- 
riod of race riots similar to that 
which followed the last World War. 
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On the other hand those whites 
who favor immediate equality felt 
that any change brings tension and 
violence inevitably. It is their be- 
lief that America cannot afford to 
keep any segment of the population 
in second class citizenship. The 
gains that would come out of equal- 
ity would outweigh whatever unrest 
would accompany the change, it is 
their opinion. 

Negroes are determined to win 
equality now, no matter what the 
effect on peaceful racial relations tne 


poll demonstrated. The results 
among Negroes were: 

Imme- Unde- 

Gradual diate cided 

North ....... 7% 87% 6% 

5% 89% 6% 


The preponderant view among 
Negroes is that they want full equal- 
ity in their lifetime, that acceptance 
of the theory of gradualism will 
blunt every step forward toward 


' mew gains for the Negro. Most ad- 


mitted that there was little chance 
of immediate equality but pointed 
out that only by fighting for that 
goal could advances be made on the 
racial front. 
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HE CASE seems very simple. 

j Does a man gradually save 

his house which is burning 

down? Does a woman gradu- 

ally save her child from destruc- 
tion? 

Self-respect—and that is the other 
name for equality—is not a gradual 
process. It is an innate, let us say 
primitive, fact of the human spirit. 
If self-respect is lost in a normal in- 
dividual, it is lost through environ- 
mental assaults—social, political, 
economic, the terrible triumvirate 
which create most of our psycholog- 
ical ills. 

To maintain or to save self- 
respect involves a steady, persistent 
singleness of purpose which is never 
(and let no one deceive you!) even 
a fifth cousin to gradualism. 

Gradualism is, implicitly, expe- 
dient postponement. The time is not 
right. But when is the time ever 
right to those who find equality 
something less than a burning and 
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Should The Negro 
Sud Gradual 


O, 
Equality 


By Henrietta Buckmaster 


basic conviction? 

Moderation and temperance have 
never been recommended for the 
removal of mountains. Moses was 
an intemperate man and John 
Brown was an intemperate man, but 
they spoke in the words which are 
a part of our blood’s language. 
Above all, life is an immoderate 
thing. It cannot wait. 

Yet even life has learned strategy. 
It has learned how to adapt the 
burning conviction of living to the 
climate where it must have its exist- 
ence. The most practical lesson we 
can learn is how to translate our 
convictions into the accepted facts 
of existence. 

No one needs to tell the Negro 
in Abbeville, Alabama, that he lives 
on the precarious edge of nothing, 
and that a movement by him in his 
own behalf is, nine times out of ten, 
a movement out of the picture. But 
that Negro’s son will be returning 
soon from Germany or Leyte; he 
may be wearing a staff sergeant’s 
stripes or an officer’s insignia. He 
will not be prepared to live on the 
thin edge of nothing. He must not 
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be left by father or mother or neigh- 
bor to fight a war over again. 

The FEPC is a repudiation of 
gtadualism. A permanent FEPC 
would be the greatest single step 
forward in democracy that we have 
had in this generation. The war- 
time FEPC has proven that an es- 
tablished fact—‘no discrimination 
in employment’”—obliges people to 
adjust with a minimum of conflict 
to a situation of equality. 

The sooner we recognize the fact 
that there are no modulations or 
shadings in this matter of equality 
and make the fact a basic part of na- 
tional policy, the sooner will the 
evil be on the way to obsolescence. 
The employer, knowing that he will 
not be permitted to discriminate 
against a prospective employee be- 
cause of color, will gradually be- 
come accustomed to thinking of Ne- 
gro factory workers and clerks. The 
white worker, knowing that his shop 
steward may be a Negro, will learn 
to accustom himself to a new reality 
—nor will he be so quickly agitated 
by the sight of a Negro family mov- 


Gradual, 


HERE are three equalities de- 

} bated for the Negro. It is 
necessary to consider each 
separately. There is economic 
equality. There is political equality. 
And there is a vague thing called 


social equality which means different . 


things to different people but is 
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ing into the house next to his. 

A white person can make this 
question appear too simplified. That 
is our vulnerability and our clumsi- 
ness. The truth is plain: the prob- 
lem does not rest with the Negro 
but with the white. The white man’s 
ignorance creates deeper ignorances, 
his determination to maintain gradu- 
alism creates the combustive resent- 
ment which drives him to fear and 
to fight. 

Those of us who are unwilling to 
live in a divided world must com- 
bat this ignorance with every means 
in our power—and no means is too 
small. Full and natural integration 
into the currents of everyday life 
is the effective and irresistible an- 
swer to gradual or immediate racial 
equality. 

When normality has been estab- 


_ lished the question becomes hypo- 


thetical. Normality is an irresistible 
thing. Why, in God’s name, should 
we struggle against the normal and 
irresistible? Let us accept them and 
welcome them and demonstrate 
where peace begins in this world. 


By John Temple Graves 


generally understood to involve at 
least a breakdown of segregation. 

I live in the South where most 
of the Negroes of the country live. 
I know the different types of white 
people we have there and the dif- 
ferent types of colored. And I know 
that no matter what some of our 
very earnest liberals persuade them- 
selves, a breakdown of segregation is 
so far from possible that agitation 
for it only hurts the hope of ad- 
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vancement for the Negro on his side 
of the line. 

There is very real hope of this 
advancement. 

It may be that Negro leaders who 
believe a breakdown of segregation 
is indispensable to advancement are 
right insofar as areas outside the 
South are concerned (although I 
doubt it) but they are pitifully 
wrong when they preach it for the 
South, They are spoiling the chance 
of things possible by asking a thing 
that is not possible. 

The greatest hope of advancement 
for the 10,000,000 Negroes in the 
South is not in federal law or out- 
side interference but in co-opera- 
tion with the 30,000,000 white peo- 
ple in the South, as President James 
E. Shepard of the North Carolina 
College for Negroes is so persistent- 
ly and successfully teaching. And 
there are millions of these Southern 
white people today who, if only they 
are assured that segregation is not 
threatened, are willing to help the 
Negro to advancements whose de- 
gree would surprise observers out- 
side. People who listen to Senator 
Bilbo and think they hear the voice 
of the white South are mistaken. 

As for the other two equalities, 
which are more important than the 
third and are limited by mistaken 
emphasis on it, I am a revolutionist 
on one, a gradualist on the other. 

Political equality is already a real- 
ity for the Negro in the North, but 
in the South it ic something which 
can be approached only gradually. 

Negroes have political power in 
many Northern and Western areas 
out of proportion to their numbers, 
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because of a balance of power they 
hold between nearly equally divided 
parties. This is especially true in 
Presidential elections, since the unit 
rule of the electoral college gives 
the whole electoral vote of a state to 
the presidential candidate poling a 
majority, however small. : 

In the South, the Negro is widely 
denied a vote, but the number of 
Negro voters is increasing. Gover- 
nor Sparks, of Alabama, and many 
other Southerners, are convinced 
that the increase should be accele- 
rated, on a basis of genuine qualifi- 
cation. I think so, too. Granted 
that the poll tax is an abomination 
and should be abolished by state 
actions (and will be, if anti-segrega- 
tionists don’t antagonize Southern- 
ers away from the idea), there need 
to be qualifications for voting, with- 
out regard to race. 

It maybe a long time before poli- 
tical equality exists for Negroes in 
the South insofar as voting is con- 
cerned but the direction is towards 
more Negro voting on a basis of in- 
creased Negro education and re- 
sponsibility. The direction could be 
reversed if revolutionary pressure 
were applied. 

On the remaining equality—of 
economic opportunity—I am a revo- 
lutionist. I think Negro leadership 
should demand for Negroes, and be 
given, every opportunity for eco- 
nomic training and employment. 
For economy's sake, and decency’s, 
as well as justice’s, post-war America 
needs the Negro both as a consumer 
and as a producer. In the war's 
course thousands of Negroes have 
qualified in both. They have learned 
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skilled production and they have en- 
joyed a higher standard of living. 
We have missed a great point of 
these years of depression and war 
if we have not learned that demand- 
ing rights must be accompanied by 


HE NEGRO should seek im- 

j mediate racial equality, be- 

cause his only chance of at- 

taining it gradually is to go 

after it immediately. If he seeks it 
gradually, he may never get it. 

He is entitled to racial equality 
immediately, for the simple reason 
that there never was and never will 
be any spiritual, intellectual or 
physical inequality due to the factor 
of race. Like anyone else, he is 
made to the image and likeness of 
God. 

Any inequality intellectually in 
comparison with whites in any given 
area is due to lack of educational 
opportunity, Given the same edu- 
cation as the average white, the av- 
erage Negro will master the same 
subjects, arts, crafts, sciences and 
technological skills just as well. 

According to Christ’s teachings, 
all men are brothers, and have iden- 
tical worth in His eyes if they love 
Him and keep His commandments. 
According to the Constitution of the 
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a process of qualifying for rights to 
a much greater extent than hereto- 
fore. But the Negro has qualified 
for many economic rights now, and 
proved it in action. 


By Ted LeBerthon 


United States, all citizens have equal 
rights and responsibilities. 

Thus, in seeking immediate racial 
equality, the Negro merely seeks 
that to which he is entitled as a fel- 
low child of God and fellow citizen 
of the United States. Gradualism 
is an absurdity. Everyone should 
seek racial equality for the Negro 
immediately, in order to get it for 
him gradually, ie. to get the gen- 
eral acknowledgement of it grad 
ually. 

The opposition of those who 
don’t want the Negro ever to be 
generally recognized as a_ social 
equal assures, unfortunately, that 
the recognition will come but grad- 
ually. 

Too, gradualism, as generally un- 
derstood, means starting with the 
improvement of the lot of the Ne- 
gto as a racially segregated group. 
But imposed segregation, as against 
the voluntary self-segregation of a 
racial or language group, implies 
the inferiority of those segregated 
‘in the minds of those imposing the 
segregation. This results in what 
amounts to first class and second 
class citizenship, and in denying 
those of second class citizenship 


equality of opportunity. 
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Gradualism is a device of those 
who either believe in segregation or 
actually thrive on it through their 
economic exploitation of the segre- 
gated. The time to seek a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practices law 
is now, immediately; the time to 
seek the abolition of race restriction 
residential covenants is now; the 
time to wipe out laws against inter- 
racial marriage is now. 

Racial equality to become the so- 
cial norm must be attained in all 
these respects. Failure to attain its 
social acknowledgment in any one 
of these respects is to hopelessly 
jeopardize its attainment. There 
can only be full racial equality as 
the goal. 

It must be the immediate goal, 
just as a touchdown is always the 
immediate goal of a football team. 
It is the opposition of the opposing 
team that makes the advance of the 
ball gradual, a few yards at a time. 

No true Christian can be a grad- 
ualist. The time to love God and 
one another always is now, imme- 
diately. We are now and ever have 


Gradual: 


HE SOUTHERN white man 

} who advocates gradualism in 

the Negro’s quest for equal 

rights will inevitably be ac- 

cused by those who differ as being 
a covert defender of the status quo. 
My own espousal of gradualism 
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been, “members one of another.” — 
Always we are interdependent, we 
humans. 

If we force second class citizen- 
ship on any group of fellow human 
beings, depriving them of equality 
of education and general social, 
business and job opportunity,’ we 
force downward the base income, 
thus, by inexorable economic law, 
forcing down all income. The so- 
cial body is like a man’s body. In- 
jure one part and you weaken the 
whole. The time to seek the great- 
est health for the social body, as for 
the individual human body, is now, 
lest the social or individual disease 
get out of hand. 

Jim Crowism is this nation’s 
greatest social disease. It must be 
fought now, not gradually, lest it 
infect the national body more and 
more. The Bilbos, Eastlands, Ran- 
kins and their ilk are fighting 
against equal rights for Negroes 
now. They would like to spread 
Jim Crowism immediately, not grad- 
ually. We must seek to end the dis- 
ease immediately. 


By Hodding Carter 


—which itself has varying defini- 
tions—is based upon two personal . 
convictions. One is that to be suc- 
cessful the fight for full citizenship 
for the Negro must be engaged in 
not only by the Negro but by far 
larger numbers of white Americans 
than the comparative handful, 
North and South, who are now en- 
listed. The other is that particu- 
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larly but not exclusively in the 
South the hold of customs, preju- 
dices and fears is so strong that any 
implemented demand for imme- 
diacy of change will be met by an 
implemented immediacy of reaction. 

It is one thing to advocate im- 
mediate equality from those edito- 
rial pages and platforms far re- 
moved from the areas where suc- 
cess is least likely. It is another to 
do so with any reasonable hope of 
achievement in the South, where 
nine million Negroes now live and 
where most of them will probably 
continue to live considerably beyond 
the life spans of the participants in 
this symposium. 

As a newspaper publisher in Mis- 
sissippi, my principal personal and 
editorial concern is to persuade as 
many responsible white people of 
my state that we have been wrong 
in our interracial attitudes and 
dealings. The Negroes of Missis- 
sippi know well how wrong we 
have been and are; but I believe 
that few of them would say that 
our hope lies now in demanding an 
end to segregation, to abolishment 
by federal legislation of the poll 
tax, or even to a present full appli- 
cation of the objectives of the 
FEPC. 

We have in the South many tor- 
mentingly immediate goals: educa- 
tion, public health programs, equal 
treatment in the courts, equal em-, 
ployment opportunities with the 
concomitant of equal pay for equal 
performance, elementary experi- 
ments in interracial collaboration, 
and a general elevation of the eco- 
nomic status of all Mississippians. 
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Those are our immediacies. 

It is not an easy thing in the 
South or elsewhere to confront the 
established order or established 
prejudices. I have personal knowl- 
edge that this is so. And yet, none 
save the most savage Southern- 
phobes will deny that in every state 
in the South white men and women 
are increasingly opposing the old 
ways. Obviously this spirit is not 
liberal in the absolute. 

But I do not believe that twenty 
or even ten years ago I would have 
received much approval of a de- 
nunciation of the slurs made by 
Mississippi's senators against the 
Negro’s war record. I do not be- 
lieve that the leaders of my area, the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, would 
have then supported, as they now 
do, comparatively revolutionary pro- 
posals for educational expansion, 
public health, adequate housing and 
fair wages. These things are hap- 
pening today. We are gaining re- 
cruits. But most of them would 
shy away if the approach were to be 
too swiftly accelerated. 

I speak only as a hopeful South- 
erner, living in the deep South, 
where every person whose racial 
thinking shows any perception at all 
is welcomed by his fellows of like 
spirit without being subjected to a 
dialectic examination. For we are 
a minority too, albeit a growing one, 
and we cannot achieve much unless 
we continually enlist. 

The danger of reaction seems 
greatest now to me, at the end of a 
desperate war of survival and the 
beginning of a peace made uneasy 
by the new, transcending power of 
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the atom. The war did not appre- 
ciably lessen racial prejudices abroad 
or at home, nor will the tensions 
of a nervous, dislocated period of 
adjustment further lessen them. 
And so, I am forced to ask the ques- 
tion “Will it help’ of any proposal 
for amelioration or solution of this 
contradiction of democracy. 

It is impossible for me not to take 
the personal, applied approach. We 
have all heard the voices. There 
are evil men in public life and evil 
men who covet power everywhere 
in the United States, to whom any 
instrument or any issue, however 
wicked or spurious, by which they 
can appeal to hate and prejudice and 
despair and indecision is manna 
from Hell. They must be met head- 
on. But not with heads down. 

The campaigns which Southern- 
ers are waging and will wage 
against intolerance will differ tac- 
tically and in immediate goals from 
the campaigns elsewhere. The coun- 


ter-proposals which others present 


are not frightening to us except that 


HE IDEA of gradually go- 

ing toward inter-group 
equality is morally and tac- 
tically wrong. 

On the moral-philosophic side, 
there should be no more question 
about a man or a people’s right to 
just and equal treatment than there 
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they become weapons in the hands 
of our entrenched enemies. 

There is a front line which ex- 
tends far beyond Mississippi and 
Alabama and Louisiana and Geor- 
gia. You can discern it in New 
York’s Harlem, along Chicago’s 
East Side, behind the Golden Gate 
and almost anywhere else you look. 
You can hear the hate names, nig- 
ger and kike and chink and the oth- 
ers which help poison the debate- 
able ground. They come louder 
now. They must be drowned out. 

But to create the needful, mighty 
roaring or opposition, there should 
be no present dissention among the 
damned and the protesting. There 
is more for us to do than to argue 
words and approaches. Each man of 
good will must in his own way fight 
the evil that haunts America, seek- 
ing always the common juncture. 
In Mississippi, I may say “gradual- 
ism,” which in itself signifies noth- 
ing. You may say “immediacy” 
which likewise can be meaningless. 

But in our meaningful hearts we 
are not far apart. 


By Earl Conrad 


should be about one’s right to food, 
clothing, shelter and air to breathe. 

Gradualism is variously the argu- 
ment of the upholders of the caste 
system, of phony liberals, of apolo- 
gists for “white supremacy,’ and 
clever, reactionary tacticians who 
prevent the people from decisive, 
immediate, forward-looking action 
through the whining nonsense, 

“You've got to be patient,’ or 
“You can’t change things over- 
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night.” History, that record of 
mistakes, shows us the mistake of 
gradualism. .. . 

Negroes were not here in Ameri- 
ca in any great numbers until about 
1640 or 1650, yet by 1660 we find 
them called slaves and treated as 
slaves, according to Virginia rec- 
ords. They had been very speedily 
shifted from an indentured service 
status into a chattel status. That 
was pretty quick action, if you ask 
me. 

When the Founding Fathers 
formed the Constitution, they asked 
for abolition of the slave trade—a 
generation later in 1808. It was 
gtadualist rottenness that did Amer- 
ica irreparable injury and paved the 
way for Civil War. 

It was not until 1833 when Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison demanded im- 
mediate abolition of chattel slavery 
that the nation began to take the 
slave issue seriously. Even then abo- 
lition came slowly. A generation 
passed before the Emancipation 
Proclamation. And was the Negro 
freed even then?—even after a great 
agitation based on immediate aboli- 
tion? Not by a long shot. 

The South restored white rule, 
paid small wages (sometimes), 
reared the edifice of segregation 
and caste. But white Klan reaction 
bothered not at all with gradualist 
misconceptions. From 1863, when 
the Negro was declared legally 
freed, through the Reconstruction 
period, not more than a decade and 
a half passed before white rule was 
completely restored. Was that grad- 
ual? Does reaction and fascism and 
slavery in any form believe in grad- 
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ualism? By 1880 the black man was 
to become an Untouchable again for 
a long time—right up to today. 

Simply and bluntly, the South re- 
sorted to every device including bru- 
tal, sub-human, illegal violent meth- 
ods to show that it believed in im- 
mediate male white supremacy. It 
has ignored the Federal Constitu- 
tion, it has lynched, exploited, in- 
sulted, trampled on a whole people. 
It did this immediately with full in- 
tention to maintain this status per- 
manently. If you don’t believe me 
read the Congressional Record with 
the position of the Southern Sena- 
tors and Congressmen loudly pro- 
claimed. They disdain to conceal 
their view that the Negro should be 
immediately and forever kept under 
the heel. 
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The Negro has been raped, 
worked, underfed, insulted, lam- 
pooned, used, struck, lynched, 


branded, warred upon, bamboozled, 
cheated, segregated. He is tired of 
it now—not 100 years from now or 
1,000 years from now—but now. If 
he compromises on the - words 
“now” and “immediately’’ he may 
never go free. 

The Jews, that classic group for 
the measurement of all social ques- 
tions, have been fighting for equali- 
ty and justice for thousands of years. 
Yet Naziism and its philosophy of 
immediate suppression took much of 
the freedom that the Jew had labori- 
‘ously secured and wiped it out in 
less than ten years.. A fat chance 
the Jews would have in our strug- 
gling world if they said they would 
be willing to take justice in some 
amorphous handout about the year 
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2100 A.D. About as much of a 
chance as the Negro would have if 
he were to say to himself or to any- 
one else that he would be willing 
to get his equality later. 

Freedom isn’t handed out ever. 
You have to fight for it now, and 
demand you get it now. If you're 
lucky, strong, united, and political- 
ly clear you might get it later. We've 
seen that even when you demand it 
immediately, in America, you don’t 
get it. But apart from the uncer- 
tainty of being liberated no matter 
how much you demand and how- 
ever hard you fight, the other danger 
of “‘gradualism’’ is this: not only 
is the gradualist robbing himself 
of his rights, but he is weakening 
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the fight of those who, in the long 
run, will secure freedom for all. 

If you believe, as I do, that the 
people of color are closer to chattel 
slavery than they are to modern cap- 
italism; that they are nearer to the 
Untouchables of India than they are 
to the “average white American” 
then you will see that broad, revo- 
lutionary approaches are necessary. 

I believe that a majority of the 
Southern white bloc is deluded, sick, 
politically insane, economically stag- 
nant, socially corrupt, and piteously 
confused. Unless Uncle Sam faces 
this question now and fashions a 
program for immediate solution, 
then it may not be possible to avert 
eventual great civil conflict. 


A Can Of Good Judgment 


A RATHER AGED MAN in the South was held in high 
esteem by all in the community for his wisdom. One day a Negro 
youth asked him: “Uncle Jeff, how come you're so wise?” 


“Because,” said the old man, “I’ve got good judgment. 


Good 


judgment comes from experience and experience—well, that comes 


from bad judgment.” 


Jack Atkins 
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{| An English writer finds Africans 


do not live up to reputation as savages 


Why Fear Black ? 


Condensed from Everybody’s Weekly, London 


By E. D. 


T THE beginning of my 
long career in various 
parts of the British Em- 


pire, I was young, callow, 
and bumptious; an inexperienced 
white youth who regarded black 
people with distaste. They served 
their purpose as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, of course, 
but otherwise they just did not 
count. So I thought—a very long 
time ago. 

I went to West Africa, following 
service in South Africa and East 
Africa, where any fraternization be- 
tween White and African was un- 
forgivable . . . unless you were a 
crank. 

A few nights after my arrival in 
Accra, I was invited to a ball at 
Christiansborg Castle, the official 
residence of the Governor, the late 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg, where I 
was introduced to His Excellency. 
Learning that I had recently come 
from Kenya, Sir Gordon inquired 
if I noticed much difference be- 
tween the people of East and West 
Africa. I replied, bumptiously: 
“No, sir. Niggers are niggers the 
world over.” The Governor said 
nothing but “Oh,” then beckoned 
an aide-de-camp to introduce me to 
a dancing partner. 

I found to my horror that I was 
being steered towards an African 
woman, admittedly gowned in the 
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latest European fashion and looking 
extremely presentable. But an Afri- 
can! I walked indignantly and un- 
graciously with this person to the 
ballroom, wondering the while just 
what sort of a country I had come 
to. To my astonishment, I found 
my partner to be an_ excellent 
dancer, speaking perfect English, 
and a first-rate companion. She 
had culture, charm, and a fund of 
humor as had her husband to whom 
she introduced me later. 

Though the sight of this ebony 
and rather ugly gentleman, wearing 
white tie and tail coat, amused me 
at first, my views underwent a 
rapid change when I found that he 
was a famous barrister with a uni- 
versity education, and knew far 
more about my own country, its his- 
tory, and traditions, than I did! 

From that day my former stupid 
attitude towards Africans was dras- 
tically revised, and as the years 
passed, and I grew to know them 
better, my appreciation of them de- 
veloped and increased. One inci- 
dent may have helped immensely 
towards this desirable end. The 
morning following the Government 


House Ball at Accra, I was sum- 


moned by the head of my depatt- 
ment, who tactfully but firmly re- 
proved me for the opinion ex- 
pressed the previous night to the 
Governor. 
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He said: “I don’t know how 
you've got on in the other parts of 
the world where you’ve been, but 
if you want to get on well here, 
there is one thing you should get 
into your head forthwith. When- 
ever you wish to refer to an Afri- 
can, speak of him as an African. 
Only cads use the word ‘nigger.’ 
That's all. But remember my ad- 
vice.” 

I soon got rid of the notion that 
the African is an inferior sort of 
being. He is not. In some ways 
he may not always be as fully ad- 
vanced as some of his brethren, but 
he has not had the advantage of so 
many centuries of progress or expe- 
rience of modern methods. Whether 
or not the white man is to be 
blamed for this, is beside the point. 
The fact remains that the African 
is an apt pupil, a swift learner who 
is rapidly making up arrears. 

I am no fanatical pro-African, 
regarding the black man as a para- 
gon. On the contrary. He has sev- 
eral characteristics and habits which 
leave much room for improvement. 
He can be inordinately vain and os- 
tentatious; he is apt to be cruel to 
animals and to treat his womenfolk 
inconsiderately; his passions are 
often uncontrollable. 

And there is the other side to 
the picture. The African is brave, 
humorous, intensely loyal, clever, 
hospitable, generous, kind to chil- 
dren, a great lover of fair play and 
justice. In short, he is a fine if un- 
polished fellow, whose potentiali- 
ties for good—his own and the 
world’s—are immense. 

All that the African requires is 


to be treated normally, conversed 
with on the same plane of intelli- 
gence as white men converse, and 
not regarded as some sort of un- 
touchable or unapproachable curi- 
osity. In that way, the white man 
sheds his superiority complex, the 
black man loses his inferiority com- 
plex, and the color-bar question 
dies, as it should, of sheer inani- 
tion. 

The color-bar question rears its 
ugly head recurrently. It has been 
observed more than once during the 
present war, at a time when col- 
ored men the world over—brown, 
yellow and black—have toiled in 
their fields and factories, and have 
given their lives, just as white men 
have, to eliminate international 
gangsterism. 

Africans, Arabs, Chinese, Senega- 
lese, Fijians, Filipinos, ‘‘Fuzzy-wuz- 
zies,” Indians, Maoris, Mauritians, 
Red Indians, West Indians, and 
others of color have joined in the 
common struggle so that freedom 
may live. Their skin hues have 
been no bar nor hindrance to their 
vast contributions to the general 
cause. Their efforts (and volun- 
tary efforts at that) have been 
praised,.and acknowledged through- 
out the world, and they are consid- 
ered an integral part of the United 
Nations. 

Surely, then, when we reflect 
upon these facts, it is strange for 
freedom to be beholden to these 
men’s unstinting services on the one 
hand, and on the other to bar them 
from social relationships merely be- 
cause of their color. 

The color-bar is chiefly the out- 
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come of lack of understanding by 
people. 

There is no bar against color just 
for color’s sake. Prejudice seems 
most marked regarding those whose 
skin pigmentation chances to be 
black. It does not operate so 
strongly against those of other hues. 

For example, there is less of a 
color-bar against Indians, Persians, 
Turks, Egyptians, and others whose 
skins are of varying browns; they 
are usually accepted, often wel- 
comed, in the world’s highest social 
circles—in society, in the smartest 
hotels, on the French Riviera, on 
race courses. 

There is no pronounced color-bar 
against the yellow-skinned Chinese. 
They (like the Japanese in pre-war 
days) can enter the most select cir- 
cles—yes, even enter that most ex- 
clusive body, the Brigade of 
Guards; where a full-blooded Chi- 
nese is serving as a Major. 

Consequently, the question be- 
comes whittled down to a prejudice 
mainly against those whose skins are 
black—that is to say, against Afri- 
cans and those of original African 
stock. 

Reasons for prejudice usually boil 
down to: “Just because they are 
black, I suppose.” Thus, ignoring 
such ill-considered conclusions as: 
“I think their looks are against 
them; they've got such thick lips.” 


Or, “They use their hands instead | 


of knives and forks.’’ Or: 
they are black, I imagine they can’t 
be clean.”’ But it rests, in the final 
analysis, on the reasoning: “Just 
because they are black.” 


This is not such a flimsy answer 
as it may at first appear. There is 
quite a lot to it; because, as a legacy 
from our childhood days, a psycho- 
logical aspect becomes manifest. 
As children, many of us were 
frightened of the dark. We were 
told that Satan was a black man. 

In other words, blackness became 
closely associated with unpleasant 
things, even fear towards them. Is 
it too great a stretch of imagination 
to concede that the ingrained inhi- 
bition towards black things extends 
itself towards black people? I think 
not. 

Were these the only factors con- 
tributing to the color-bar outlook, 
they would be more than sufficient. 
But there are others as well. Not 
the least of these are the stories and 
pictures which came to our notice, 
again during our childhood days. 
We heard about ‘darkest Africa’ 
(black again); about cannibals, 
head-hunters, savage war dances, 
cruel tribal rites, and a host of fear- 
some matters, not one of which, in- 
cidentally, depicts truthfully the en- 
lightened African. Nevertheless, 
these distorted impressions have left 
their mark. 

These impressions are quite false, 
of course. The black man is not a 
freak of nature. He is a human 
being of very definite culture and 
attainment. He has contributed his 


quota in full measure to the highest 
realms of sport, music, literature, 
drama, politics, medicine, science, 
invention, and all those things 
which make up the civilized world. 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Jazz expert would toss 


anti-Negro slanders back at whites 


Wanted: Al White Mammy 


By Leonard Feather 


the vague idealism and lack 

of specific detail that has char- 

acterized most of the articles 
in the If I Were a Negro series to 
date. 

For instance, nobody has stopped 
to interpret the question precisely. 
Does it ask what I would do if I 
were the same person I am today in 
every respect except my color? Or 
does it mean what would I do if I 
were just any Negro? Does it ask 
how I would have lived my life if I 
had been born a Negro, or does it 
demand what I'd do if I woke up 
tomorrow and found myself col- 
ored? 

Assuming that the question ts 
general and impersonal, here’s the 
way I'd answer it. 

First of all, if I were born in the 
South I'd scrape every penny to- 
gether to move away. Not neces- 
sarily to a big city, where there’s too 
much economic competition and so- 
cial congestion, but rather to an area 
where there is practically no Negro 
population and therefore less dis- 
crimination, 


g F I WERE a Negro I'd resent 


LEONARD FEATHER is considered 
one of the ranking jazz critics in Amer- 
ica and regularly writes a column on jazz 
for Esquire. 


Second, as soon as I had brains 
enough to realize the need for edu- 
cation, I’d spend every moment of 
my childhood and adolescence cram- 
ming myself with the educational 
equipment to fight Jim Crow. I'd 
even study law, whether I intended 
to practise it or not, just to have all 
the local and state rules about dis- 
crimination at my fingertips for ev- 
ery emergency. 

Third, I'd use my education to 
make myself some money, because 
with money you have power to fight 
prejudice in the same ways preju- 
dice is promoted—through string- 
pulling, “connections” and political 
pressure. 

I'd try to make this money in 
fields where Negroes have scarcely 
trodden—by finagling myself into 
the white business or professional 
world, taking jobs and promoting 
schemes that are usually considered 
to be exclusively white territory. 
For instance, I might buy into a res- 
taurant or night club in the white 
part of town and cater to white and 
colored people. Or I might become 
a doctor or dentist and go out after 
white clients. Or I might use my 
smooth tongue (which I would have 
acquired by this time) to talk my- 
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self into an influential job with an 
advertising agency. 

Supposing, then, that I had this 
firm foundation of knowledge and 
money, I'd go about tackling Jim 
Crow from a mainly social rather 
than economic angle, because I'd 
know that if you can break down 
social taboos, the economic and po- 
litical taboos will automatically be 
eliminated. 

I'd approach this social problem 
by getting to know as many white 
people as possible, by cultivating 
them as personal friends and im- 
pressing them with the fact that 
people are people, and skin is only 
skin deep. I'd get to know the kind 
of people who had never previously 
known a Negro except as a servant 
or entertainer—office workers and 
business men and housewives, peo- 
ple of my own and other social and 
economic levels. (I'd also make a 
special effort to cultivate Jewish 
people and point out the many sim- 
ilarities between their problems and 
mine.) 

In talking to all these white peo- 
ple, I'd get on the subject of Jim 
Crow, and make them acutely con- 
scious of what it feels like to be a 
Negro; I'd paint a vivid scene, no 
matter how much it might embar- 
rass them at first. Since these would 
be mostly people who, in their con- 
tacts with Negroes, have always tac- 
itly avoided the subject of racial bias 


or pretended it isn’t there, I'd be © 


breaking new ground with this pol- 
icy and would eventually make 
many new friends. I'd have them 
up to my house for a sociable eve- 
ning, talk about books or play cards 
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or discuss world affairs. I'd go to 
the movies with them. And I'd get 
them acquainted with other Ne- 
groes. 

I'd buy them all subscriptions to 
DicestT (this is no flattery; 
I’m serious) and to the Los An- 
geles Tribune, most articulate and 
literate of all Negro newspapers. 1 
would try to keep them away from 
sordid, poorly-written books like 
Strange Fruit, and get them to read 
instead such factual and elevating 
books as A Rising Wind and An 
American Dilemma. 

I would wage my own private 
war against the right-wing press, 
most pernicious of all evils in the 
misshaping of public opinion. I'd 
boycott the Hearst, McCormick, and 
Patterson papers and all others that 
use the word “Negro” in crime 
stories (“Women Flee from Negro 
Rapist’). I would get all my 
friends, white and colored, to read 
papers like the New York Post, and 
PM. 

I would campaign by every pos- 
sible means against the Rankins, 
Bilbos, Peglers and Nyes who are 
the worst enemies of the American- 
ism they pretend to love; but by the 
same token I'd steer clear of any 
extremists who confuse the interests 
of a political party with the inter- 
ests of the Negro race. I'd realize 
that by making it abundantly clear 
that I want no part of any political 
party, I'd be making it tough for 
the Peglers and other habitual red- 
baiters to yell ‘Red!’ and would be 
in a far better position to promote 
democratic ideas among people who 
are suspicious of Communists. 
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I'd realize that there is no better 
way to live in this world than to 
live according to the United States 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
If I ever ran into any discrimination 
in trying to live by the spirit and 
letter of federal and state laws—if 
they tried to push me into a freight 
elevator or give me a table in a dark 
corner—I'd fight it every time and 
get my white friends to help me in 
the fight, and sue the hell out of ev- 
ery restaurant, every public place, 
every official and every other person 
involved in such incidents. I'd in- 
voke my knowledge of the law and 
fight for my legal rights (and my 
damages) every time. 

I don’t mean that I'd deliberately 
go to the Waldorf-Astoria with a 
chip on my shoulder and ask for the 
best accommodation in the joint. 
I'd simply live my life the way I 
felt inclined, and wherever that hap- 
pened to conflict with Jim Crow, 
I'd make an issue of it. 

In the interracial romance depart- 
ment I would think very long and 
seriously before contemplating mat- 
rimony, realizing the enormity of 
the social obstacles. But if this oc- 
curred in a state which has no legal 
obstacles, and if we felt strongly 
enough that it would be worth try- 
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ing to surmount all the other bar- 
riers, then I'd certainly bear in mind 
the fact that the law would be on 
my side. 

Regardless of my marital plans, 
I'd live wherever I wanted to, going 
out of my way to break down Jim 
Crow by buying real estate in what 
are snobbishly known as “high- 
class” districts, and renting to 
“high-class” tenants of all races. 
Maybe I'd have an ofay maid, and 
treat her with kindness and without 
condescension. Then I could tell 
my friends: “Why, I have nothing 
against white people. Why, we've 
even had a dear old white mammy 
in our house for years and I just 
don’t know what we'd do without 
her!” 

I'd be a little scared of having 
children, of bringing more possible 
objects of bias into the world. But 
I'd leave the decision up to my wife. 

If we did have children, I would 
bring them up to live the same kind 
of life I had, and fight the same 
kind of fight. Because, if I were a 
Negro, I'd figure that would be the 
only way to build the brave new 
world that’s supposed to be com- 
ing, but is taking so tragically long 
to arrive. 
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A PULLMAN CONDUCTOR was 
going through the train one night when 
he found a red lantern hanging on one 


of the lower berths. He summoned the 
porter and said, “Why is that red lan- 
tern hanging on Lower Six, George?” 

“Just look at rule No. 23,” said 
George. “It says you should always 
hang up a red lantern when the rear 
end of a sleeper is exposed.” 

Bennett Cerf, Pocket Book of Jokes 

A LADY in the center seat of a par- 
lor car heard the request of a female 
passenger directly opposite asking the 
porter to open the window. Anticipat- 
ing a draft, she snapped testily: 

“Porter, if that window is opened, I 
shall freeze to death.” 

“And if that window is kept shut,” 
responded the other passenger, ‘I shall 
suffocate.” 

The poor porter stood between the 
two, puzzled and uncertain. 

“Say,” he said to a travelling sales- 
man sitting nearby, “what would you 
do?” 

“Why that’s simple,” came the reply. 
“Open the window and freeze one lady. 
Then close it and suffocate the other.” 

The Good Humor Book 

SID PERELMAN created the heroine 
whose first name was Avid and who 
had a passion for keeping Pullman car 
porters at a respectful distance. 
train was nearing its destination one time 
when a porter appeared and said, “May 
I brush you off, madam?” 

“You may not,” replied Avid icily. 
“I will descend in the usual manner.” 

Bennett Cerf, Pocket Book of Jokes 
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A FLORIDA train porter was helping 
a Massachusetts man off the Pullman at 
Miami. The Northerner handed his grip 
to the porter with the remark: “I've 
come to Florida to spend the winter.” 
“I guess I better put your grip back 
then,” the porter replied. “We don't 
have any winter down here.” 
Richard Apperson 


AN OLD LADY at a railroad station 
asked a red cap: “Where do I catch my 
train?” 

“That depends where you are going, 
Mam.” 

“You'revery impertinent,” she snapped 
back. “What business of yours is it where 
I'm going.” 

“I'm sorry, but I can’t help you then.” 

“ALL right, if you must know, I’m go- 
ing to Boston.” 

The red cap obligingly picked up the 
lady’s bags, found her a seat on the Bos- 
ton train. As he descended the platform, 
the old lady poked her head out of the 
window and cackled at him. “I guess I 
fooled you, young man, I'm going to 
Buffalo.” 

Jack Atkins 


A LADY, unfamiliar with the exciting 
parlance of railroaders, was at a railway 
depot one day while a freight train was 
being switched by Negro trainmen. 

As the train was being backed up, one 
called to another: “Jump on her when 
she comes by. Run her beyond the bridge 
and cut her in two and send the head 
end up to the depot!” 

The lady screamed and ran from the 
depot as fast as she could. 

William Clay Lane 
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An Article A Day To Keep Race Hate Away 


OR THE FIRST TIME in a decade, men and women the world 

over will go to church this Christmas with “peace on earth, 
good will to men”’ a reality. For to all corners of the earth peace 
has finally come after the most terrible war in all history. The com- 
ing Yuletide is bound to be the most joyous the earth has seen in 
many years. 

But as the jubilant people of America offer their thanks for a 
hard-earned victory, they cannot but ask: “Can we keep the peace?” 
Can the anti-Christian hate and greed of men be conquered not only 
between nations but between men of different races, creeds and col- 
ors? Can the seeds of future wars be rooted out and peace be made 
final? 

In many ways America holds the key to that question. And here 
in this great land, the Negro problem is the test tube in which our 
hopes and prayers will be answered. For if we cannot keep peace 


at home, we certainly will not be able to keep it abroad. Race war ; 


at home can but be a prelude of world conflict. 
Understanding and education—these are our two most potent 


weapons in the homefront war against hate. For that war NEGRO — 


DicesT offers a virtual arsenal of ammunition. It bespeaks the ‘‘good 
will” spirit of Christmas 365 days a year with an article a day to 
keep race hate away. Here is an ideal Christmas gift that keeps the 
Yuletide theme alive all year with its message of interracial good 
will. 

In a gift package will come the regular entertaining features of 
Necro Dicest—jokes, quizes, round tables and condensations of 
best sellers. Here is a year-round gift that will be appreciated by all 
and make your Christmas shopping convenient and speedy. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING AT EASE BY MAIL . 
We will wrap the first gift copy in a neat package, deliver it and send a’ 
Christmas card inscribed with your name announcing your gift. 
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Reduced Rates For Gifts 


For the FIRST one-year subscription (your own re- 
newal, your new subscription, or a single gift) 
only $2.75 
For each ADDITIONAL one-year subscription 
only $2.50 


First ‘two-year subscription........+-$5.00 
Each additional 2.50 


No charge for postage to any part of the world. 


The regular price of the Necro Dicest is $3.00 a 
year. Thus you save 25 cents on the first subscription 
and 50 cents on each ADDITIONAL subscription over the 
first. The reduced rates above are available only during 
the Christmas season—from now until January 15. 


If you are not already a subscriber, you can save money by including your own subscription 
now with your Christmas Gift Orders. If you are a subscriber, and include your own 
renewal with Gift Orders, your new subscription will automatically begin as the old one ends. 
But the reduced Christmas rates apply whether or not your own subscription is included with 


Christmas Gift Order Form 


Negro Digest, 5619 South State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ENTER THE FOLLOWING GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


NAME._- 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt CarDshould read: 


ADDRESS FROM 


CITY STATE 2Yrs. 0 


NAME 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt CarDshould read: 


ADDRESS FROM. 


CITY STATE 2 Yrs. 


NAME OF PERSON 
SENDING ORDER 


Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy 


Ol Enter Renew 

ADDRESS my own subscription 
1Yr.0 

CITY STATE, 

Enclosed is $ 2 Yrs. (J 


ADDITIONAL SPACE FOR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS ON NEXT PAGE 
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years subscription 
presented you by 


An Attractive Christmas Card 
With Each Subscription 


An attractive Christmas greet- 
ing card will be sent along with 
the first gift issue. The card in- 
scribed with the sender's name will 
come inside the gayly wrapped 
package that will look handsome 
beneath the Christmas tree. 


The magazine will be timed to arrive 
just before the holidays 


Enter Additional Gift Subscriptions Below 


NAME 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt CarD should read; 
ADDRESS FROM. 
Fe: 
CITY STATE 0 
NAME 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carpshould read: 
ADDRESS. FROM 
CITY STATE 2 Yrs. 0 
NAME 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carpshould read: 
ADDRESS. FROM 
1Yr.0 
CITY STATE 2. 
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{ A Baltimore Negro plays jungle savage 
to save a Yank flier on a Jap island 


By Richard Sale 


T WAS not a great ship, 
you reckoned tonnage, 

but to Sam Jones, who was 

her radioman, the sixty-three- 
foot ARB boat was a thing of beauty 
and an instrument of greatness. To 
the men who flew from flat-tops, 
she was Welcome Home on a 
friendly door mat, the only possible 
escape from an enforced stay in a 
Japanese prison camp. She was an 
Aircraft Rescue Boat, her only arma- 
ment four fifty-caliber machine guns 
and a high turn of speed. 

Radioman 2/c Samuel Quintard 
Jones sat beneath her flying bridge 
in the narrow confines of the radio 
room, tending the frequencies of 
reception, and minding the nervous 
meters of his radio gear. 

Now and then he heard a word 
from the skipper above. The skip- 
per was young Ensign Burney, who 
kept calling down to the radio room. 
“Jones,” he would say, “how does 
the signal bear?” 

“The bearing is still fifteen de- 
grees, sir,” Sam Jones would reply 
from below. 

Sam Jones would check the com- 
pass course and settle down to mon- 


itoring once more, while the dark 
wind whistled off the Pacific Ocean. 
The faint and stingy light, which 
gave the radio-compass card intelli- 
gence, did not flash as brightly on 
his black-dark face as did the star- 
light off the sea outside. 

This was the first official mission 
for Sam Jones. It was not a great 
mission, when you reckoned a world 
at war, and yet to one Lieutenant 
(jg) Reid Townsend, U.S.N., it was 
a singularly important mission. It 
meant the difference between such 
simple things as foul water or hot 
jamoke, between dysentery or 
health, between death or life. Five 
hours before, Lieutenant (jg) 
Townsend, a fighter pilot of VF-19, 
the Aircraft Carrier Tecumseh, had 
been shot up and gone down into 
the sea south of the Japanese-held 
island of Baguio during a nasty raid 
on the Nip installations there. Some- 
where out in the dark sea ahead, 
Lieutenant Townsend was still a 
free man. Whether or not he would 
remain one depended upon Sam 
Jones and Ensign Burney and the 
sleek boat which thundered on a 
course to the northward, her twin 
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Kermaths putting out all of their 
thousand horsepower, her screws 
egg-beating the soft sea milky. 

Sam knew that Lieutenant Town- 
send was still free because a radio 
signal said so. Down in the radio 
room, he was tuned to an SOS. The 
SOS came from an emergency trans- 
mitter, a Gibson Girl, whose radio 
frequency power is generated by a 
hand crank. The SOS had a code 
letter which indicated that it was off 
the Carrier Tecumseh. They had 
taken a bearing on the signal and 
were now homing on it, following 
it to its source. 

“How does it go, Jones?” Ensign 
Burney called down to the radio 
room. 

“Getting much stronger, sir,” 
Sam Jones replied. “Very much 
stronger.” 

Not bad, thought Sam, not bad 
at all. Only three hours since the 
Tecumseh had reported to the Air- 
Sea Rescue Base that Lieutenant 
Townsend was down. Less than 
three, really, since they had first 
picked up Lieutenant Townsend's 
SOS from the emergency transmit- 
ter. And they were piling in on 
the signal now. Any moment, and 
they might spy the floating life raft 
with Lieutenant Townsend kneeling 
on it, grinding away at his Gibson 
Girl. Any moment, and the mis- 
sion might be accomplished. 

The mission was much more im- 
portant than it looked. It meant 
more to Sam Jones, in a way, than 
it did to Ensign Burney, who was 
out on his first command. More 
perhaps, than it did to Lieutenant 
Townsend, Not as many people 
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were staring at the skipper or, the 
downed pilot. 

But everybody was staring at Sam. 

They were staring at him across 
three hundred years of time watch- 
him out of the humid heat of aa 
African jungle. And maybe they 
were all hoping, those dark and glis- 
tening ghosts, that he would turn 
the trick and prove what a war could 
be all about. 

But not only his remote ancestors 
watched him. There were the less 
remote. His father watched him 
from the mists of the Argonne 
where a bursting shell had carried 
death. His grandfather watched 
him from the bloody grass of San 
Juan Hill. His great-grandfather 
watched him through the whining 
grape and stench of Antietam. 
And his great-great-great-grandfa- 
ther—ah, there was a ghost with a 
gimlet eye, who hawked him; there 
was a ghost who, even in the chains 
of slavery, had helped to win an- 
other war for freedom, had cooked 
well enough to keep General Wash- 
ington healthy that bitter winter at 
Valley Forge. 

But it came closer to home than 
that. They were watching him 
aboard the boat tonight as she sped 
northward toward her rendezvous 
with Lieutenant Townsend and his 
transmitter. The crew were all 
watching, each of them wondering 
how it would go. They watched 
Ensign Burney and his first com- 
mand, too, but you sensed that they 
weren't worried about him. Tradi- 
tion supported him. But there was 
no tradition behind Sam Jones. 

So, if you are Sam Jones, the mis- 
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sion has to be good. In fact, it has 
to be extraordinary to show that you 
are not extraordinary, but indeed, a 
very ordinary man like any other 
man. 

Suddenly the lookout called, his 
voice subdued and steeped in dread, 
“Land ho! Dead ahead!” 

‘Dead slow,”’ said Ensign Burney 
instantly. The ARB lost her stride 
like a horse gone lame. 

“Hold her head at fifteen de- 
grees,” said Ensign Burney. “Don’t 
Jet her swing off.’’ Then he called 
down to the radio room. “Sam?” 

“How does the distress signal 
bear?” 

“Still fifteen degrees, sir, and very 
strong. Five db over nine on the 
signal-strength meter.” 

“Okay,” said Ensign Burney. 
“You can come topside.” 

There was trouble, Sam Jones 
saw, when he joined the men on 
the bridge. The ARB had hauled 
up very close to Watje Island. 

“You see what has happened,” 
Ensign Burney remarked at large, 
wanting to air his mind so that his 
decision would be readily under- 
stood. ‘‘Watje Island is south of 
Baguio where the carrier raided 
earlier today. Lieutenant Townsend 
probably drifted with the wind after 
he was shot down. He made a land- 
ing on Watje.” 

“He is sending his SOS from the 
island, sir,” Sam Jones said. 

“Yes,” said Ensign Burney weari- 
ly. “And that’s just too bad... . 
He should have stayed at sea. It 
would have been easier.” 

Sam Jones said, “I guess green 
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land looks good to you when you've 
only got a spread of rubber under 
your heels on a big ocean.” 

There was a silence. They all 
watched the dark island. Then En- 
sign Burney sighed. “‘That’s all we 
can do,” he murmured. “I’m sorry. 
I’m damned sorry.” He sounded as 
if he were talking to the missing pi- 
lot somewhere up on Watje. 

“We might be able to do more, 
sir,’ Sam Jones said suddenly. “If 
I could volunteer—’”’ 

“To what?” 

“To rescue Lieutenant Townsend, 
sir,” Sam Jones said. “I'd like to 
go ashore and find him, sir.” 

Ensign Burney looked unim- 
pressed. ‘Listen, Sam—the guy is 
down on Watje, and Watje happens 
to be loaded with Japs. Townsend’s 
had that transmitter going for quite 
a while, and it’s a sure thing that 
they’ve taken a bearing on him by 
now. They'll smoke him out sooner 
or later.” 

“Let’s get him before they do, 
then, sir,’ Sam Jones said. 

Ensign Burney took a slow breath 
because he was thinking to himself 
that here was a guy, out for the first 
time like himself, who wanted to 
make good so bad that he was going 
to get pretty reckless about the 
whole thing. Ensign Burney wasn’t 
so particular about short odds or 
even a sound long shot. But it was 
strictly sucker stuff to play the field 
with an out-and-out winner at the 
post. In a setup like this, Ensign 
Burney was thinking, Tojo couldn't 
lose. 

He said carefully, ‘Getting the 
guy is not as easy as it looks. Dif- 
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ferent when we bear down on a raft 
at sea. But he’s on land, in that 
jungle, probably. Where? How's 
he going to get out to us? How are 
we going to find him?” 

Sam said, ‘I’m not sure. But I’ve 
had a thought or two, and one of 
them is sound.” 

“They'll range us with radar any 
time now,” Ensign Burney said. 
“They'll start lobbing big stuff at 
us any time. You can’t just motor- 
boat in to Watje like a tourist.’” His 
voice was getting sharper. 

“They haven’t picked us up with 
radar yet,’ said Sam Jones, “or I 
would have found their signal on 
my receiver. They have had their 
radio knocked out in the raid this 
afternoon. . . . Don’t you under- 
stand, sir—” 

Ensign Burney just stared silently 
at the growing bulk of land and bit 
his lip. ‘No. I don’t understand.” 

counting on us,’’ Sam Jones 
said earnestly. ‘He wants to be 
free, and we're all he’s got left.” 

“Our service isn’t to pass mira- 
cles, Sam,” said Ensign Burney. “I 
couldn’t order any man onto that 
island for a search.” 

volunteer, sir. There's an 
accident of birth involved, you see, 
and a snifter.” 

“A snifter,” said Ensign Burney 
thoughtfully. A snifter was a small 
battery-powered field-strength me- 
ter. It was used to locate sources of 


radio signals when you were close © 


upon the source. 

“If you could put me over in a 
raft, sir, and lie off here, I think I 
could find him and his Gibson Girl 
with my snifter.” 
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“And the Japs?” 

“That's where the accident of 
birth comes in. I'll show you what 
I mean, if you'll give me a chance.” 

Burney put his hand on Sam's 
shoulders. ‘“‘Don’t be a fool, Sam,” 
he said hoarsely. “Of course I can’t 
turn down your request. But it's 
your neck. I know you mean it. And 
I know your courage. You don’t 
have to prove anything. Don’t be 
so goddam brave.”’ 

“Brave, sir?’’ Sam Jones said. He 
showed his white teeth in the dark. 
It was almost all of him that Ensign 
Burney could see. “I’m scared stiff, 
sir. It's a wonder the Japs don’t 
range us by the knocking of my 
knees.” 

“Okay, Sam,”’ 
said. ‘‘Get to it.” 

When the ARB had approached 
as close to the ugly darkness of the 
island as Ensign Burney dared to 
go, he cut the engines and had the 
light anchor let go. He told the 
helmsman to stand by for any emer- 
gency, and told the forward look- 
out to stand by to haul that anchor, 
just in case. He had the machine 
gunners inflate a two-man raft and 
put it over the side, its painter 
hitched to the starboard rail. He had 
just started to chew his nails, when 
up from below came a black sav- 
age, and Ensign Burney could feel 
fright rise from his heels along his 
back to the roots of his hair. 

“It’s all right, sir,” Sam Jones 
said. 

The savage was big and black and 
powerful, wearing only a piece of 
gay cloth wrapped around his mid- 
riff, with a machete slipped through 


Ensign Burney 
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the tong of the wrap-around. Other- 
wise he was naked. His frizzy hair 
stood up on end and he had a ring 
of silver hanging from his nose 
and a pair of silver rings hanging 
from his ear lobes. 

“Good Lord!” Ensign Burney 
whispered. 

“How do I look?” Sam Jones 
said. 

“You look—you look—” Ensign 
Burney faltered, and then stopped. 

“A trifle primitive,” Sam Jones 
said. “You see, sir, Watje Island 
belongs to a Melanesian group. 
There are all sorts of colors among 
men in the southwest Pacific. The 
Polynesians are tan. The Microne- 
sians are rather brown. And the 
Melanesians are very dark. As black 
as some Americans. Myself, for in- 
stance.” He grinned at his joke. 
“The hair was easy—I needed a cut 
badly. But these ornaments are no 
fun, and the sooner I get rid of 
them the better.” 

“Where did you get them?” Bur- 
ney asked. 

“They're washers,” said Sam 
Jones. “I cut a part of the ring out 
and squeezed them on. 

“The raft is ready, Sam. If you're 
not back within five hours, we'll 
have to pull out of here and get 
back to base.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How'll you tell time?” 

“Got my wrist watch hooked in- 
side this sarong with a safety pin.” 

“Also,” said Burney, ‘if you are 
detected out there, or fired upon, 
we'll have to leave at once. No oth- 
er rescue parties are to be put ashore. 
In other words, if anything occurs, 
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we scram. Understood?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Sam Jones said “If 
you should leave, and Townsend 
and I get away, we'll attempt to con- 
tact you for a new rendezvous, using 
his transmitter.” 

“Okay, Sam,” Ensign Burney 
said. ‘“‘You’re a damn fool. Take it 
easy, and good luck.” 

“Thanks, sir,’’ Sam Jones said. 
He stepped down into the raft with 
his snifter and a pencil flashlight, 
and squatted in the bottom of the 
raft. They threw his painter clear, 
and he spread his duraluminum oars 
and started rowing for the shore. 
They could see him for quite a 
while, for there was a strange faint 
luminescence behind him. But his 
oars were silent in the sea and soon 
he vanished into the fluid blackness 
which hugged the periphery of the 
dark island. 

Burney heard one machine gun- 
ner say, ‘Bet Smoky Joe makes it.” 
And the other replied, “I wouldn't 
bet against it.” 

That was good enough for him. 
He crossed his fingers. 

It was only luck, certainly not 
skill that brought the raft to sand 
without capsizing, for there was a 
line of warm white surf along the 


_ sand that was breath-taking. Luck 


took the raft and used it as a surf 
board. Samuel Quintard Jones rode 
up to the beach at the speed of a 
lazing shark and struck the shallows 
with such impetus that he was nearly 
precipitated from his perch. 

He stepped out into the shallows 
and hauled on the raft. He pulled it 
free of the water and high onto the 


sand. He examined the sand fur- 
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tively, noted it was not etched heav- 
ily with footprints, which indicated 
that this was not a heavily populated 
locale. But there was a track across 
the sand with a narrowness and reg- 
urality which indicated a patrol, and 
it made his breath come faster. 

He flipped the switch which put 
his snifter in operation. Then, 
guardedly, he turned the tip of light 
from the flashlight on the meter and 
held up the instrument, turning it 
to and fro until the needle on the 
meter suddenly deflected, almost 
full-scale. Noting the direction in 
which the snifter was pointing, he 
turned out his light, rose and began 
to stride into the jungle. The direc- 
tion of bearing was at a thirty-de- 
gree angle, approximately to the line 
of the beach. He tried to be noise- 
less, as noiseless as those African 
ancients would have been, but he 
was noisy enough. 

The needle on the meter went 
full-scale, which meant he was very 
close to Lieutenant Townsend, and 
the sense of direction began to 
broaden. He had to watch it close- 
ly. 
When he halted for the fourth 
time to take a reading, his flashlight 
disclosed the needle of the meter 
at rest, not deflecting at all. In oth- 
ther words, the snifter received no 
signal. Lieutenant Townsend was 
no longer using the transmitter. 

Resting, Sam Jones thought. H7s 
arm must be broken from hauling 
the handle on that old coffee grind- 
er. 

He rose to his feet and started 
forward again, on the same line as 
the previous bearing had showed. 
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Without warning, an eerie red glow 
came up out of the jungle to meet 
him. It missed his head by a meager 
foot and thwacked into a tree be- 
side him where it sizzled and burned 
brightly. It was followed by a sharp 
detonation. 

Sam Jones realized that the speed- 
ing red firefly had been a tracer bul- 
let, and that the detonation had been 
the voice of a .45-caliber Colt pistol. 
But all this was thought in micro- 
seconds, for by the time the bullet 
had struck and the pistol had spok- 
en, he was flat on the ground, hug- 
ging it as if it were a woman, his 
stomach hard and cold. 

He called, “Don’t shoot, don’t 
shoot, don’t shoot,” and only the 
third supplication became audible, 
for he had to cry out with his mouth 
pressed against the forest floor. 
“Don’t shoot, sir!”’ he said, raising 
his head. ‘Lord God, Lieutenant, 
don’t shoot again. I've come to take 
you out!” 

There was a silence, then the in- 
visible flyer said fainty, ‘“Who are 
you?” 

“Radioman second class, Samue! 
Quintard Jones, sir,’ Sam replied. 
“ARB 137. We're lying offshore 
Followed your signal here. You're 
Lieutenant Reid Townsend of 
Fighting 19, Aircraft Carrier Te- 
cumszh. You were shot down—’’ 

“That’s enough,” Lieutenant 
Townsend said. ‘‘Sounds too good 
to be true. Get up and come for- 
ward on your present bearing and 
come slowly so’s I can get a good 
look at you.” 

“IT have a flashlight,” Sam said. 
“I can shine it on myself as I come. 
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But, Lieutenant—’” 

“Yeah?” 

“I'm masquerading. Don’t be 
alarmed.” 

“Turn on your light and walk 
toward me.” 

Sam got up. He turned the tiny 
flashlight on his face and walked 
forward until Lieutenant Townsend 
told him to stop. He heard the lieu- 
tenant suck in a sharp breath. 
“That’s not grease paint,” Town- 
send said with acerbity. 

“I'm colored, sir,’ Sam said, ‘‘but 
I'm an American, and I've come to 
get you out of here.” 

He could see the flyer now, hold- 
ing the .45 and wondering hard, for 
much was involved here, and the 
Nips were full of nasty tricks. He 
could see Lieutenant Townsend was 
having a great struggle, for he 
wanted badly to be free, and he dis- 
liked greatly being killed by some 
subtle treachery. A man had to 
know, a man had to be sure. . 

“I don’t know—” Townsend 
whispered. 

“Look, sir,” Sam said. “A snif- 
ter used for radio-location. Made 
for the Bureau of Ships, the name 
plate is right on it. My boat is ly- 
ing offshore no more than a mile. 
I've got a Mark II raft lying on the 
beach. I was born in Baltimore—” 

“That does it,” Townsend said. 
He walked over and slipped the gun 
in his holster, then extended his 
hand, “I’m sorry, Sam, but a guy 
has to be sure. This is a rough war.” 

Sam grinned. “I know, sir. I was 
worried how I'd make myself 
known to you.” They shook hands 
firmly. “Are you ready?” 
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“Sure,” Townsend said. ‘I've 
been ready ever since I toured in 
here. I was worried stiff they'd bear 
on my Gibson Girl. Had to hang 
an antenna up in a tree and I didn’t 
know how I was getting out... 
God, I didn’t think I'd be free 
again! It was like being buried 
alive.” 

‘May not be as easy getting out,” 
Sam said. ‘““There’s a partol on the 
beach, and my raft was left there. 
If anyone heard your shot—” He 
shrugged. “We'll do our best.” 

“Why the Melanesian get-up?” 
Townsend said. ‘But that’s a stu- 
pid question. You figured it would 
be safer.” 

“Yes. Let's go. No more talk, 
and stay close. Be very quiet.” 

It was difficult to be quiet in the 
jungle. They broke branches in the 
dark, and the trees and bushes 
pulled at them. Presently, they 
sighted the raft and drew up abrupt- 
ly. 

Two Japanese soldiers, the patrol, 
obviously, had found the raft, and 
were discussing it excitedly. 

“That tears it wide open,” Town- 
send said sadly. 

“No,” Sam whispered. “There's 
a chance. A long-odds chance. I'll 
go down there as a native, bring 
them back. You'll have to get one 
when I start them back toward you. 
I'll get the other. There’s no time. 
We've got to move.” 

“They'll kill you,” Townsend 
said. 

‘Maybe not,”’ Sam said. ‘There’s 
a chance. Have a care now, sir, have 
a care, when you fire.” 

Townsend tried to say something, 
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but only ‘Good luck” came out. He 
squeezed Sam’s arm. 

Sam rose from the jungle and ran 
out on the sand, not too fast, crying, 
“One fella Jopon officer! Come 
plenty much quick! One mahster 
Jopon soldier, you plenty make fast 
come quick!” 

The Japs whirled and raised their 
rifles shoulder high but did not 
sight. The night was bright on the 
sand and they saw him plainly. 

make much shoot, sah,”’ Sam 
called as he came. “You come plen- 
ty fast. My name all same Guaro 
and me find big much ’Melican. 
Great fella Jopon soldier come catch 
sky-bird man.” He ges- 
tured madly at the jungle’s edge. 

Would they understand him? 
That was a tight moment. They fi- 
nally lowered the rifles and ap- 
proached him. They prodded him 
roughly with bayonets, opening 
sharp little wounds, and talked to 
him in Japanese. He pretended not 
to listen, pretended ecstasy with his 
own discovery and kept gesticulat- 
ing and crying, “One ’Melican who 
fly, hina lie there most dead, most 
sick. Guaro show you, one fella 
mahster Jopon soldier. You come 
plenty much quick.” 

They treated him roughly with 
cold steel, those two little men, but 
they knew what he was saying. One 
spoke very decent English. ‘“‘Where 
iss Am’ican?” he asked savagely. 

‘Plenty much there,” Sam said, 
pointing. “‘Byemby right ‘long there, 
very close.” 

A prod. ‘“You show Japanese sol- 
jahs where Am’ican iss hiding?” 

Sam trotted up the beach directly 
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toward the spot where Lieutenant 
Townsend was hiding. The Japs 
kept behind him, one to the right, 
and the spokesman behind to the 
left, but close, bayonets ready for 
more prods. 

Ten feet from the edge of the 
jungle, Sam tripped himself beauti- 
fully and fell headlong, raising his 
left leg to trip the left Jap beauti- 
fully. The Jap fell, and the bayonet 
on the end of the rifle missed Sam's 
back by six inches as it plunged into 
the sand, ripping the rifle from the 
Jap’s hands. 

There was a crash from the jun. 
gle as Townsend fired the Colt, and 
then two more crashes, -as he made 
sure. 

Sam could not afford time to see 
the other soldier's death. He had 
released the machete from his belt 
almost as he struck the ground, and 
as he and his adversary wriggled on 
the sand like snakes, the Jap at- 
tempting to rise and retrieve his 
rifle, which stuck in the sand like 
a milepost, Sam squirmed enough 
to turn and give his right arm lev- 
erage, and sank the machete into the 
Jap’s skull and left it there. 

He rose shakily, sickened, trem- 
bling, weak. Townsend had come 
out of the brush. The other Jap lay 
crumpled with the .45-caliber bees 
buried deep in him. 

Townsend pushed Sam toward 
the sea. They ran, stumbling across 
the grasping sand. They launched 
the raft hurriedly and clambered in. 

“T'll row,’ Sam said hoarsely. 

They overturned at the first flight 
of surf, wisely swam out past the 
breaking seas, towing the raft, then 
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righted it and climbed aboard wear- 
ily. Sam rowed dead out, bearing 
on the two dark bodies across the 
sand, using them as a guide point 
until he could no longer see them. 

Then Townsend murmured, 
“There's the ARB, dead ahead. 
Keep straight on. I'll guide you. 
Want me to row?” 

“No,” said. 
fine.” 

They were silent the rest of the 
way. 

When they reached the ARB, En- 
sign Burney hauled up Lieutenant 
Townsend and said, ‘Welcome 
aboard!” He was grinning from ear 
to ear. He held down a hairy hand 
to Sam and yanked. “God, Sam, 
you're hurt!” 

“Just scratches,” said Sam. “T'll 
clean them up. Nothing serious.” 

“Up anchor!’ Burney snapped 
then. “Get under way. There are 
liable to be fireworks now.” 

They pulled out fast. 

Townsend sat below, on a berth 
in a stateroom. Aboard an ARB, 
stateroom was hardly the word. Sea 
chest would have been better. 
Townsend had taken off his filthy 


“I'm doing 


clothes and sat in his shorts. Fatigue 
had hit him. He just sat there. 

Sam felt the same way. His hair 
was combed, he’d gotten rid of the 
glamorous washers in his nose and 
ears, and he'd donned a pair of 
shorts. But he felt all gone, too. 

There was blood on his chest and 
his back There was blood on Town- 
send’s body where the jungle had 
treated him badly. 

They stared at each other. 

“T've been trying to say some- 
thing,” Townsend remarked slowly. 
“But it doesn’t come. It’s—well, 
back there on the raft, I was going 
to say that your color sure came in 
handy tonight. But that act could've 
been done in burnt cork by a red- 
headed Irishman. Color really had 
nothing to do with it. It needed 
your guts and—what I mean is— 
hell, Sam, I’m trying to thank you, 
and—”’ 

“You don’t have to thank me, 
sit,” Sam said. ‘We're all squared 
away.” He laughed and rose. ‘‘Let’s 
wash up and start looking human. 
There’s hot jamoke waiting, and 
fresh clothes. What do you say?” 

Lieutenant Townsend said, “It 
sounds swell.” 
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{ ‘Race Records’ build into 


big business by wandering Scotsman 


Musical Explorer 


Condensed from Pageant 


N 1916 a Scotsman by the 
@Y name of Arthur E. Satherley 

became an American musical 

explorer. That was the year 
the recording companies entered a 
new classification in their cata- 
logues: “Race Records’—folk mu- 
sic created and recorded by Ne- 
groes. 

Today race music accounts for 
about 10 per cent of all the records 
sold. Satherley, as the leading race 
record talent scout, is given credit 
for important contributions to 
American music. And experts are 
discovering that race records are fer- 
tile territory for rich discoveries in 
the field of native United States 
culture. 

The singers and musicians who 
are the race record stars all come 
from below the Mason-Dixon line. 
Satherley has been discovering them 
for 29 years. Satherley has discov- 
ered that the richest territory for 
fresh talent is the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The Carolinas lead the rest of 
the section in sales and contribu- 
tions. 

In khaki shorts and sun hat, Sath- 
erley wanders from cornfield to gin- 
mill. He usually finds a small town 
which he can use as a base of oper: 
ations. He leaves a portable record- 
ing unit behind in his hotel room. 
Then he goes out to hunt. He tries 
to find singers, harmonica-blowers 


and guitar-pluckers who are able to 
sing the chants of a plantation field 
or relax their friends on a Satur- 
day night with a collection of blues 
songs. Once he’s found one, he 
brings him back to town and gives 
him an audition. About one dis- 
covery in ten is good enough to 
make a record for national distri- 
bution. 

Satherley averages 700 records a 
year—his total is at least 10,000. 
Ninety per cent of the words and 
music are supplied by the musicians 
themselves. But practically every 
one of the songs, he says, uses one 
of only six possible blues tunes. 
Those six basic melodies can be 
traced back to slave days and be- 
yond. St. Louis Blues, for instance, 
bears a close resemblance to one of 
the basic blues tunes. 

Most of the songs Satherley finds 
and puts on wax are accounts of 
daily happenings and troubles. A 
girl may be blue because her man 
left her for another woman. Or 
the singer may be sad because he 
lost his job. One of the most pop- 
ular records was called “403”—the 
number of the WPA’s pink dismis- 
sal slip. Then there’s another with 
the chorus: 

“Big Joe Louis from Alabama’ 

He don’t play bridge but he 
sure can slam.” 
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{| Fable of buzzard and monkey 
turned into pay dirt by King Cole T 


Condensed from 
Band Leaders 


By Tom Larue 


NCE UPON a time, a buz- 
Ox took a monkey for a 

ride up in the sky. Up there 

in the clouds, the buzzard 
tried to dump his passenger off 
without benefit of parachute. But 
the monkey grabbed the double- 
crossing bird by the neck and said: 
“Look here, Jack, straighten up and 
fly right.” 

And thereby hangs another tale— 
the tale of Nat “King’’ Cole, the 
young man who set the story of the 
buzzard and monkey to music, and 
saw his tune zoom to a smash hit in 
the juke boxes of the nation. 

King Cole had been “flying 
right,” in the groove, for half a 
dozen years before national recog- 
nition became his. West Coast cats 
had been digging the solid jive of 
his trio and proclaiming it great but, 
outside California, the King Cole 
Trio was little known. 

Then Capito! Records got him to 
wax Straighten Up and Fly Right, 
and, bang, Nat Cole and his boys 
flew right into the spotlight as one 


of the nation’s most popular small 
combinations. 

“That record really made us,” Nat 
said, recounting the inside story of 
the platter. ‘The story about the 
buzzard and the monkey is really an 
old fable they used to tell to the 
kids. In fact, one of my wife's re- 
lations once preached a sermon 
about it. So I took the idea and 
wrote it into a song.” 

Today, Nat Cole has a contract 
with the Trocadero, one of Holly- 
wood’s swankiest nighteries, where 
he and his cohort, Oscar Moore and 
Johnny Miller, play in the King 
Cole Room. 

Four movie companies, Para- 
mount, Universal, Columbia and 
Republic have spotted them in pic- 
tures, Capitol has issued a special 
album of their recordings, and on a 
recent theater tour the trio chalked 
up new attendance records in thea- 
ters from coast-to-coast. 

But all this was very much in the 
future, not so many years ago, to the 
son of a Chicago minister, as he 
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played the organ in his father’s 
church and sang in the choir. 

Nathaniel Coles (he dropped the 
“s’’) was born in Montgomery, 
Alabama, on March 17, 1917, but 
his family moved to Chicago, when 
he was four. Nat’s father, Rev. Ed- 
wards Coles, was a Baptist minister, 
pastor of the True-Light Church on 
Chicago's South Side. 

His mother, Perlina, began giving 
Nat musical instruction when he 
was still a small boy, and by the time 
he was twelve he was a capable 
pianist as well as organist in his 
father’s church. His sister, Evelyn, 
and brother, Edward, sang with him 
in the choir. 

' Nat also has two younger broth- 
ers, Lionel, nine and Isaac, fifteen. 
Isaac is a piano student and his am- 
bition is to be as good as Nat. 

In high school (he attended Phil- 
lips), Nat mixed football with 
schoolwork and music—with music 
getting the lion’s share of his at- 
tention. 

“I studied classical music for 
about half a dozen years, before I 
began to play jazz,” the King re- 
calls. 

His switch to the popular field of 
music was only natural in view of 
the times and influence of Chicago's 
musical greats. Louis Armstrong, 
Jimmie Noone, Earl Hines and 
Fletcher Henderson, in and out of 
the Windy City from time to time, 
gave the youthful Nat musical kicks 
and ideas. His own brother, Ed- 
ward, was playing bass with Noble 
Sissle. , 

Nat gigged around, played with 
show troupes, and had his own big 
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band. Then, he married a showgirl, 
Nadine Robinson, and, wanting a 
look at California, the bride and 
groom headed for Los Angeles. 
That was in 1937. 

Arriving at the coast, Nat worked 
as a single, singing and playing 
piano at the Swanee Inn. He hadn't 
the slightest idea of forming a trio. 

“T had had a big band, back east,” 
he relates, ‘‘and I thought in terms 
of a big band, whenever I thought 
about having another band of my 
own. I had been playing at this 
place, when the manager suggested 
I get a trio together. So I rounded 
up guitarist Oscar Moore and bassist 
Wesley Prince, who later was called 
into the Army and replaced by John- 
ny Miller. 

“I didn’t think so much of the 
idea at first. It was just a trio, and 
we played. But before long, I be- 
gan tc get interested and saw the 
possibilities it had. We began to 
work out special stuff and the peo- 
ple seemed to like it.” 

Then came Straighten Up, movie, 
record, theater offers, the Troc, and 
nationwide fame. Honors have 
since come thick and fast. Metro- 
nome named the trio the “Act of 
the Year” for 1944, and they also 
won that magazine’s small band 
poll, as well as Down Beat’s. 

Nat’s knocked-out vocals, sung in 
an ingratiating voice, and the trio’s 
unison singing, round out the solid 
stuff that makes the trio click, 

His subjects, today, are legion, 
and if you aren’t one of them— 
Man, you'd better Straighten Up 
and Fly Right! 
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{ British use mythical skull 
to win African war support 


The Sultans Shull 


Condensed from Argosy 


By Emil C. Schurmacher 


OR more than 350 years, the 
a gnarled and toothless skull of 

The Great Mkwawa has been 

inexorably linked with the 
fate of millions of natives of the 
Dark Continent. And now that the 
war in Europe is over, The Skull 
may again work its powerful ju-ju 
as it leers from its long-sought-for 
hiding place. 

At the insistence of the African 
natives, after the First World War, 
David Lloyd George himself caused 
one of the most fantastic clauses 
ever to appear in a peace pact to be 
included in the Treaty of Versailles. 

Known as Article 246, it reads: 

“Within six months from the 
coming into force of the present 
Treaty, Germany will hand over to 
His Britannic Majesty's Government 
the skull of Sultan Mkwawa, which 
was removed from the Protectorate 
of German East Africa and taken 
to Germany.” 

What was the powerful magic of 
the missing skull that it should so 
gravely concern 10 Downing Street? 

Sultan Mkwawa was a Moham- 
medan ruler who lived from about 
1496 to 1576, and who united all of 
East Africa into a powerful empire. 

Mkwawa built a fine palace in 
Dar es Salaam—the City of Peace 
in what is now Tanganyika. Here 
he ruled so wisely that when he 


died, at eighty, the Arabian hakims, 
or medicine men, agreed that his 
head should be cut off, embalmed 
and placed upon a silken pillow in 
a stone crypt in Mogadisciu. The 
door of the crypt was never to be 
locked, so that any man in the em- 
pire who wanted counsel could 
speak to The Skull. For more than 
a decade the crypt was a revered 
shrine. 

One day The Skull vanished and 
could not be found. The hakims 
and witch doctors decided that its 
disappearance pointed to strife and 
disaster until it was returned. 

Strangely, the sinister prophecies 
began to come true almost immedi- 
ately. White men came to Africa. 
So did the slave trade. The Arabs 
turned against the blacks. There was 
war, endless war. Then there was 
famine. 

Centuries passed and East Africa 
had become a German Protectorate. 
But the story of The Skull was still 
passed down from father to son. 

When, during the First World 
War, a small force of British and 
native troops failed to wrest the 
port of Tanga from the Germans, 
British Intelligence remembered the 
tale of The Skull and used it to play 
a trump card. The Germans were 
holding The Skull in Berlin, they 
said, because the German emperor 
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wanted to deny the peoples of Afri- 
ca peace. 

As the story gained circulation, 
native resistance to the British 
ceased. The Skull was working for 
them, now. 

But when the war was over, the 
natives agitated so long and loudly 
for the return of The Skull that at 
length Lloyd George had to act. He 
demanded that the Germans give it 
back—and incorporated the demand 
in the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Germans, bewildered, ap- 
pointed a three-man commission of 
scientists to find the relic. 

The search continued while the 
clamor of the natives grew louder. 
Finally, Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin asked the German Govern- 
ment to hasten its investigations. 
But Germany had come to a dead 
end. So, deciding to resort to sub- 
terfuge, she sent Baldwin a nicely 
aged skull in an effort to end the 
matter. 

Prime Minister 


Baldwin, de- 


Vot appy 


glad the war's over.” 


“Well, I'm not so sure. 
home again, but I'll not get money from him as regularly as when 
the government was handling his financial affairs.” 
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ceived, shipped the skull to Dar es 
Salaam. 

The waiting hakims and witch 
doctors took one look and shook 
their heads. This was not The Skull, 
they insisted. And Great Britain 
told Germany to look again. 

At the outbreak of World War II 
the British worried. Would the na- 
tives turn against them now, because 
of their failure to make good? But, 
somehow, British Intelligence man- 
aged to uphold the story that The 
Skull was still in Berlin and that 
after this war, with Britain victori- 
ous, the relic would certainly be re- 
turned. 

Temporarily the Dark Continent 
was satisfied. ““We have waited for 
hundreds of years,’ the witch doc- 
tors said. “We can wait a little 
longer. But,” they added ominous- 
ly, “there can be no lasting peace in 
Africa until The Skull comes back 
to its resting place.” 

Which will create a fantastic 
problem when the final peace is 
written! 


Two WOMEN met after V-J Day. The first said: ‘‘Ain’t you 


Of course, it will be nice to have Bill 


Ralph Johnson 
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{| New Ives-Quinn law begins 


great experiment in democracy 


York On H. ate 


Condensed from The Woman 


By Dorothy M. Johnson 


UST WHAT is discrimina- 
tion, anyway? .. . Billy Ben- 
son, ten years old, has to 
wear glasses. His playmates 

don’t wear glasses, so they call him 
“Four Eyes” and make fun of him 
because he’s different. That is dis- 
crimination. It is annoying to Billy, 
but it’s not dangerous. 

In this town and in every town 
there is another kind of discrimina- 
tion that is dangerous—sometimes 
even vicious. It prevents people 
from earning a living. This is the 
discrimination that New York State, 
by means of the Ives-Quinn bill, has 
just declared illegal and punishable 
by a stiff fine. Here are some ex- 
amples of it: 

Thomas Washington is a big, 
strong, willing laborer with a family 
to support. When he asks for a 
job, the answer is “No jobs open,” 
because his skin is black. 

Shirley Levine is an intelligent, 
attractive girl with excellent training 
for office work. In spite of her 
qualifications, the jobs are likely to 
go to young women whose names 
are not Jewish. 

These are by no means the only 
people who suffer from job discrim- 
ination. Don’t forget Charley Two 
Elks, Indian; Elizabeth Cheng, of 
Chinese descent: Alice Kimura, an 
American citizen by birth, who goes 
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in fear of her life because her 
parents were Japanese. An abused 
minority may exist anywhere, and 
you may find yourself in it. 

A wholesale bakery that had built 
up an enormous business selling 
cakes to church organizations adver- 
tised “Help Wanted—Catholics 
Only.’ You can imagine how much 
business that bakery did with Prot- 
estant customers from then on, But 
in communities predominantly Prot- 
estant, members of the Roman 
Catholic church are sometimes 
turned down when they apply for 
jobs, simply because of their re- 
ligious affiliation. The churches, of 
course, are not to blame for this, 
but some of their members are. 

New York’s Ives-Quinn bill, 
finally passed after a bitter struggle, 
doesn’t try to make people mingle 
with uncongenial groups in social or 
family life; it simply says that every 
individual shall have a fair chance 
to earn a living, that every human 
being has the right not to starve. 

But if Shirley Levine or Thomas 
Washington holds a job, some 
critics have asked, doesn’t that 
mean that someone else will have to 
go without one? The answer was 
given recently by Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: 

“The withholding of jobs and 
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business opportunities from some 
people does not make more jobs and 
business opportunities for others. 
Such a policy merely tends to drag 
down the whole economic level. 
Perpetuating poverty for some 
merely guarantees stagnation for all. 

Why does discrimination exist? 
Where did it come from in the 
first place? The answer is: It has 
always existed among mankind. It is 
part of human nature. It is an out- 
growth of group-consciousness, 
which everybody feels. 

Scientists who specialize in sociol- 
ogy and anthropology have found 
that in any human society there are 
the “‘we-group” and the “others- 
group.” The we-group sets itself 
apart from everybody else. For ex- 
ample, the Jews still use the term 
Gentiles for all people who are not 
Jews. The Mormons use the same 
term for non-Mormons. The an- 
cient Greeks and Romans called 
outsiders ‘‘barbarians,” and Greek- 
letter fraternities in colleges still use 
the term “barb” for anyone who 
does not belong to a fraternity. In 
any community or society, each of us 
seeks his own group and prefers it 
to others. 

Usually, this grouping doesn’t 
matter much. Billy Benson, who 
wears glasses, is drawn toward any 
other small boy who wears glasses, 
because they have something in com- 
mon. 

But when the grouping actually 
endangers the welfare of those in 
the “‘others-group,” keeping them 
from earning a living, the situation 
is serious indeed. 

New York’s new law declares: 
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“The opportunity to obtain employ- 
ment without discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or national 
origin is hereby recognized as and 
declared to be a civil right.” 

Now why would anybody fight a 
bill like that? Some of the reasons 
never came to light, but the argu- 
ments did. Opposition to the bill, 
according to the Bulletin of the New 
York State Bar Association, ‘was 
largely on the ground that the law 
might unsettle tranquility of busi- 
ness, promote harassing and black- 
mailing suits, and divide employees 
into racial groups.” 

The new law has teeth in it; de- 
fiance by employers is punishable 
by a maximum fine of $500 or a 
maximum jail sentence of one year, 
or both. (The employer, in turn, is 
protected by the law in case his em- 
ployees make trouble when he tries 
to hire persons in the minority 
groups.) 

But every effort will be made to 
avoid imposing punishment. A per- 
son who feels that he has a griev- 
ance will report to a permanent five- 
man commission set up by the State. 
The commission will try, by concili- 
ation and persuasion, to clear up the 
matter. If these efforts fail, the 
commission may conduct a civil 
trial. If the complaint still stands, 
the commission may enter an order 
to stop the unlawful discrimination. 
And if this order is ignored, the 
teeth of the law clamp down. 

A clear explanation of the pur- 
pose of the legislation was stated 
recently in Opinion, A Journal of 
Jewish Life and Letters: 

“No law can outlaw anti-Sem- 
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itism or anti-Negro prejudice. How- 
ever, the Ives-Quinn bill does not 
attempt anything as foolish as this. 
What it seeks to prohibit is not 
prejudice, which is an emotion, but 
discrimination, which is a brutal fact 
and one which no democracy can 
tolerate. . . . Not only are employ- 
ets prohibited from limiting jobs to 
certain categories of citizens, but 
labor unions are also interdicted 
from denying membership to any 
American because of his color or 
race or religion.” 

In the long fight that preceded 
the passing of the bill, nobody came 
out boldly to say that certain persons 
have no right to earn a living. 
Nevertheless, there were arguments 
against the legislation. One of them 
was: “It’s just another attempt of 
the Communists to stir up trouble.” 

That point worried a ‘good many 
people. But most of them realized 
after a little thought that the Com- 
munists happen to be in favor of 
some things that everybody else ap- 
proves, too. No doubt the Commu- 
nists are in favor of having enough 
to eat—and who isn’t? The right to 
a job is the right to have enough to 
eat. There may be evidence that the 
Communists in America are indeed 
using the problems of the minorities 
as a weapon to advance their own 
program. Then why not solve these 
problems by democratic means and 
make the weapon useless? 

After all, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our democracy is that all 
persons shall have equal rights to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” That is the American 
way. The Communists did not think 
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it up. But they love to sit on the 
fence and criticize when we don’t 
practice what we preach. 

There was another argument: 
Some job applicants may complain 
unfairly that they have been dis- 
criminated against, when actually 
the reason they didn’t get a certain 
job was that they weren't qualified. 
Hearings by the commission will 
settle these cases on their merits. 

But the strongest line of attack 
was ‘It simply won't work.” The 
victors in the fight, who got the bill 
passed, say it will work. Nobody 
knows yet. It took effect on July 1, 
1945. 

In this connection, Professor 
Clyde Miller of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Educational 
Consultant for the League for Fair 
Play, who fought for the bill, com- 
mented: 

“You cannot legislate the per- 
sonal habits of people. If a con- 
siderable majority of the people be- 
lieve very strongly in any given type 
of behavior, say with reference to 
the drinking of intoxicating bever- 
ages, or treatment of women with 
respect to jobs or votes, it is impos- 
sible by legislation alone to change 
that attitude.” 

Professor Miller puts this in an- 
other way: Laws go hand in hand 
with changes in thinking, and these 
changes come about rather slowly, 
as a result of education. 

Three hundred years ago it was 
legal to hang people convicted of 
being witches. 

We no longer hang witches be- 
cause through education we have 
learned that nobody is a witch. Less 
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than two thousand years ago, people 
whose only crime was that they be- 
longed to a small new religious sect 
called Christians furnished amuse- 
ment to the Romans at the Coliseum 
when bears and lions tore them to 
pieces in the arena. This was sport ; 
it was legal and customary, Edu- 
cation, new concepts of human rela- 
tionships, blotted the custom out. 

If education is the answer to the 
problem of making an anti-discrimi- 
nation law work, then how do you 
go about educating? The most spec- 
tacular experiment in this line is 
now in its seventh year in the public 
schools of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. That city, with a population of 
160,000, is a good laboratory. Many 
of its people are immigrants or the 
children of foreign-born parents. 
Among its minority groups are 
3,500 Negroes and 8,000 Jews. 

Education for tolerance begins in 
the nursery school in Springfield. 
There are no textbooks on racial or 
religious tolerance. Pupils and in- 
structors live democracy; they do 
their own research, following out- 
lines drawn up by a Committee on 
Education for Democracy. 

The Springfield Plan is for every- 
body, adults as well as school chil- 
dren. The children bring their 
parents into the study by asking— 
as part of their home-work—"“'Please 
tell me all about how our people 
lived in the old country and why 
they came to America.” 

Pupils who have been sensitive 
about their humble antecedents in 
the old country become proud when 
they realize the qualities their peo- 
ple brought to this one. They un- 
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derstand their neighbors better, too. 

So outstanding is the Springfield 
experiment that a year ago “March 
of Time’ featured it in a film and 
more recently Warner Brothers re- 
leased a short film about it, entitled 
It Happened in Springfield. The 
movie tells the story of a fictional 
Scandinavian named Knudson, 
thirty years an American citizen, 
who was beaten up and had his 
store wrecked by young hoodlums 
who considered him a ‘‘foreigner.” 
The chief character in the motion 
picture was made Scandinavian on 
purpose, partly to avoid stressing 
one of the better-known minority 
groups to the exclusion of others, 
and partly to show that the groups 
we hear most about are not the only 
ones who suffer. 

New York State is undertaking a 
great educational program through 
the Board of Regents and the State 
Department of Education, in the 
public schools, in adult education, 
and through series of lectures. 

Then there is another fertile field 
for education that we don’t hear 
much about. What if members of 
the minority group undertook to 
educate their own people away from 
some of the traits that have made 
employers wary of hiring them? 
Just for example, assume that a cer- 
tain group suffers from a reputation 
for being undependable. Whether 
or not the reputation is deserved, 
can’t the situation be corrected— 
slowly, of course—by the group it- 
self, if its members will face the 
fact? 

Suppose parents told their chil- 
dren, ‘People say we don’t keep our 
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promises about getting work done. 
They spread it around that they 
can’t depend on us. Now, you prove 
they're wrong! In every job you 
work at, you show the boss he can 
depend on you. No matter what 
people say about the rest of us, you 
prove that you’re good!” 

Suppose a great many parents 
(and employers) gave frank advice 
like that, and suppose workers took 
it. Wouldn't it make a difference? 
Education and home training .can 
help to some extent if minority 
groups recognize the bad qualities 
they are accused of having and if 
individuals undertake to establish 
that these qualities are only a myth. 

Education that will do away with 
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discrimination has a long way to go. 
But in other great causes it has 
worked. The idea that women might 
be intelligent enough to vote was 
once considered absolutely ridicu- 
lous. The Nineteenth Amendment, 
which gives women that right, was 
passed (by the votes of men alone, 
remember!) because people who be- 
lieved in votes for women had edu- 
cated the American public. 

It seems reasonable to suggest 
that, since women were subject to 
discrimination for so many centur- 
ies, women should be especially 
energic about helping to do away 
with discrimination against minority 


groups. 


Spare The Rod 


PAUL ROBESON, JR., was feeling his oats. At sixteen he was 
nearly six feet tall, weighed 190 pounds—all muscle—had a brilliant 


scholastic record and was an outstanding athlete. 


But sometimes 


when his mother asked him to do something or other, Pauli was 
inclined to be obstinate and perverse. 
“I'll spank you, Pauli,’ his mother warned on one occasion. 
“You and whose army?” asked her flip young son. 


This insubordination nettled Eslanda Goode Robeson, a writer, 
chemist and anthropologist, but she is small and slim, so there was 
little she could do about it at the moment. For the next six months, 
however, she concentrated on becoming a jiu-jitsu expert. 

Next time her son showed signs of balkiness, Mrs. Robeson said 
casually, “Give me your hand, Pauli.” 

Pauli did. A few seconds later he was flat on his back on the 
other side of the room. When he’d recovered his breath and some 
of his composure, he smiled meekly. ‘‘Please, Mother,”’ he said, 
“teach me jiu-jitsu.” 

Paul Robeson, Jr., has been a model son ever since. 

Paul Gardner, Pageant 
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{| 332nd record in Italy answers 
doubters of Negro ability to fly 


Bbach Aces Of The 


Condensed from Flying 
By Phillips J. Peck 


EVENTY - FIVE enemy 

S planes destroyed in the air; 

more than 150 smashed on 

the ground—so reads the 
record. In less than a year the all- 
Negro 332nd Fighter Group, sta- 
tioned with the 15th Air Force in 
Italy, established itself as an effi- 
cient, hard-hitting outfit. 

Successor to the famed 99th 
Fighter Squadron, the 332nd Fight- 
er Group provided the answer to 
the question: ‘How are the Negro 
flyers panning out in the AAF?” 

In training and in combat they 
have performed on a par with their 
comrades-at-arms. On the whole, 
many of the men who learned their 
aerial lessons on the $2,000,000 air- 
drome at Tuskegee, Ala., may aver- 
age a little higher in co-ordination 
and the pure technique of flying 
than many of their associates in the 
AAF because of certain psycholog- 
ical problems which they fought to 
overcome—a difference in motiva- 
tion, association and a background 
farther removed from mechanics. 

Col. Noel Parrish, commanding 
officer of Tuskegee Army Airfield, 


makes this appraisal of his one-time | 


proteges: 
“Tt is not the worst outfit in the 


- PHILLIPS J. PECK is a staff writer 
for the International News Service. 


AAF and no one claims that it is 
best. It is doing a job. The air- 
manship and coordination of these 
flyers is good.” 

The commanding officer of Tus- 
kegee, where, in March, 1942, 
wings were pinned on the tunics of 
five young Negro lieutenants, added 
this pertinent observation: 

“Flying is an individual proposi- 
tion. It is not a racial one. There 
is no colored way to fly.” 

In Atlantic City, N. J., recently, 
Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., com- 
manding officer of the 332nd and 
holder of the Legion of Merit, the 
DFC, and the Air Medal with three 
Oak Leaf Clusters, lifted the cur- 
tain on the activities of his four 
Negro fighter squadrons in the year 
they have spent in Italy. Flying 
Mustangs on bomber escort and 
strafing missions is a job well suited 
to the 332nd, the colonel said. ‘‘Al] 
the men enjoy it because it gives 
them the best opportunity for aerial 
combat.” 

The 32-year old West Pointer re- 
counted the details of a mission to 
Budapest when the 332nd was or- 
dered to strafe river and rail traffic 
along the Danube. West of Buda- 
pest a pilot spotted a low-flying 
plane and was sent down to in- 
vestigate. He shot the plane down 
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and then called for the rest of the 
squadron. 

“They were over an airfield where 
flyers were practicing landings and 
take-offs,” the colonel explained. 
“They joined the traffic pattern and 
shot down four more Messerschmitt 
Me-109’s. On their way to rejoin 
the group they picked up four Hein- 
kel He-111’s and after a series of 
passes got them all.” 

The squadron proceeded up the 
Danube and strafed oil barges and 
railway trains. A third squadron 
located another airfield and des- 
troyed 18 enemy planes on the 
ground, while the fourth came upon 
a motor park and destroyed or dam- 
aged a fleet of trucks. 

“Not bad for one five-hour mis- 
sion,” commented the colonel. 

When the 99th disembarked at 
Casablanca in April, 1943, however, 
none recognized more clearly than 
its commanding officer, Colonel 
Davis, the role to be filled by the 
squadron, 

“Just what a Negro pilot in a 
Warhawk would do when antiair- 
craft fire burst about his ship or 
when an enemy aircraft was strew- 
ing cannon shells and machine gun 
bullets about his cockpit was a mat- 
ter that was really conjecture in the 
minds of some of the high-ranking 
officers in the AAF,” Davis ex- 
plained. 

“The 99th Fighter squadron, 
therefore, was an experiment to de- 
termine whether the Negro pilot 
was physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally suited to the rigors of com- 
bat flying. 


“It is a very significant fact, I be- 
lieve, that all members of this organ- 
ization were impressed at all times 
with the knowledge that the future 
of Negroes in the Air Forces prob- 
ably would be dependent largely 
upon the manner in which they car- 
ried out their mission. Hence, the 
importance of the work done by this 
squadron, the responsibility carried 
by every man be he ground crew- 
man or pilot, meant that very little 
pleasure was to be had by anyone 
until the experiment was deemed 
an unqualified success.” 

The “experiment” began when 
the 99th, specially recruited from 
Negro colleges all over the United 
States, was activated at Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Ill., on March 22, 
1941. In August of that year the 
squadron moved to Tuskegee for 
training. It did its operational train- 
ing in Warhawks. Two years after 
its creation, the squadron set sail for 
Africa. 

Shortly after its arrival in Casa- 
blanca, the 99th entrained for its 
new station 150 miles inland in 
French Morocco. During a month’s 
stay there the squadron experienced 
for the first time the thrill of flying 
brand new airplanes—27 War- 
hawks. Lieut, Col. Philip Cochran 
—the Flip Corkin of ‘Terry and the 
Pirates’-—was the squadron’s in- 
structor and instilled in the men his 
own very remarkable fighting spirit. 

On May 31, 1943, the 99th 
Fighter Squadron took off for Cap 
Bon peninsula in Tunisia and what 
Davis describes as “the final phase 
of the experiment.” There the Nazis 
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were making their last stand in 
North Africa. 

“TI personally believe that no unit 
in this war has gone into combat 
better trained or better equipped 
than the 99th Fighter Squadron,” 
Davis said. ‘“We were weak in one 
respect only, and that was simply 
that the squadron commander—my- 
self—and the flight commander had 
had no actual combat experience. 

“On the other hand, this defi- 
ciency was balanced by the fact that 
my pilots averaged about 250 hours 
in Warhawks, and a young pilot in 
these days who has 250 hours in a 
Warhawk before he goes into com- 
combat is a hard man to find.” 

The 99th’s first combat missions 
were over Pantelleria, dive-bombing 
objectives on the island—first terri- 
tory to succumb to assault entirely 
by air—every day until its fall. Its 
first bomber escort mission—Mitch- 
ells, Marauders, Havocs and some 
British Baltimores—was to Pan- 
telleria. For weeks the 99th flew 
through a long series of monoton- 
ous missions—bomber _ escorts, 
fighter-bomber jobs and strafing 
enemy troops in Sicily. 

Its first “kill” came on a bomber 
escort mission to Sciacca, Italy, 
when the 99th definitely destroyed 
one of the enemy, probably des- 
troyed a couple more and damaged 
three. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
soon to become supreme invasion 
commander, visited the field that 
day and congratulated Capt. Charles 
B. Hall, one of the squadron’s flight 
commanders, on his and the 99th’s 
first confirmed victory. 
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Last summer the pilots of the 99th 
flew their 500th combat mission, 
The date marked the squadron's 
first anniversary of combat service, 
The 99th flew 3,278 sorties during 
its first year of action and lost only 
12 pilots. Five were killed, four 
are missing and three are known to 
be prisoners of war. 

The greatest days of the 99th be- 
fore it became part of the 332nd 
Fighter Group were those over An- 
zio. In one 48-hour period the 
squadron destroyed 12 German 
planes and merited this commenda- 
tion from Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
manding the AAF: 

“The results of the 99th Fighter 
Squadron during the past two weeks, 
particularly since the Nettuno land- 
ing, are very commendable. My best 
wishes for their continued success.” 

Maj. George Spencer Roberts, 
Fairmount, W. Va., who succeeded 
Colonel Davis as commander of the 
99th, subsequently told reporters: 

“We have not turned out to be 
super-duper pilots—but we are as 
good as the U. S. Army turns out. 
That’s important. Because we had 
one handicap: people assumed we 
were not producing because we were 
Negroes. Our men have been under 
a strain because of the civilian at- 
titude. It is remarkable that they 
kept up their morale. But now that 
we have produced, things have 
changed.” 

“There wasn’t any racial angle. 
We went over and got our training 
and the other outfits were being 
trained at the same time. We moved 
up and went to work and they 
moved up and went to work.” 
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{| Jack Johnson banks on new 


liniment to put him in money again 


Willons 


Condensed from New York Post 
By Earl Wilson 


“ I, CHAMP,” yelled one 

LH of the Negroes in front of 
the 116th St. gym in Har- 
lem, as I crawled out of 

the cab. But he didn’t mean me. 

Old Jack Johnson, 67, and deaf, 
but still wearing a black beret, also 
lumbered out of the cab. I'd rid- 
den uptown with the ex-heavy- 
weight king. This famous spender, 
who'd tossed away $2,000,000, 
spending occasionally 5 G’s a night, 
was my guest. Old Jack’s now 
headlining the 42d St. Flea Circus, 
getting billing above the fleas; is 
also giving boxing exhibitions, 
wearing flaming red trunks, and 
soon will open a salve and liniment 
shop. 

“I got a wonderful salve,” Jack 
said. “‘Geemanelly, it’s marvelous. 
I wasted my money, but a fellow 
can always get money if he’s got his 
health and knows how. I hope I 
never not know how to get money. 
There’s always some kind of a nice 
job for me through my friends. 
But, brother, I swear I'll make more 
money on this liniment than I will 
on my fighting.” 


EARL WILSON is the well-known 
saloon editor of the New York Post who 
won fame by his question to Soviet Pre- 
mier V. M. Molotov at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference on whether vodka was 
pronounced “vodka” or “wodka.” 


“Hi, Champ!” they kept saying. 

It was a little sad. He was too 
deaf to hear them say it. 

Geemanelly, I thought, using his 
strange word, he lost the title when 
I was 8, to Jess Willard—back in 
1915. 

Coltishly, he sprang up stairs two 
steps at a time, came out to the ring 
in the scarlet trunks. He slapped 
his 14-ounce gloves against a young 
Negro boxer and pranced with such 
speedy footwork we were all 
amazed. What vigor, I figger! 

“Lots of guys 67 can hardly walk 
around,” he said. 

He put om a neat gray double- 
breasted suit. “Isn’t it a pity I 
haven't got some of that salve here? 
They don’t ‘low you to use the word 
‘cure,’ but it’s marvelous, for every- 
thing!” 

“You say you wasted your 
money?” I said. 

“WHO?” he shouted. His deaf- 
ness resulted from double pneu- 
monia. “Who?” 

I repeated my question. “Yeah, 
but it don’t worry me none,” he 
said, popping his eyes as he often 
does. ‘I owned a lot of cars, and I 
didn’t drive nuthin’ but Lincolns. 1 
got a Lincoln now. I used to go to 
London with my wife and chauffeur, 
and I loved it. I’m doin’ all right. 
I get five or five-fifty a week in this 
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flea circus. My wife and I are 
gonna buy us a little liniment shop 
in a nice neighborhood where peo- 
ple won't be frightened to come to.” 

At the Flea Circus he stood on 
the stage. He couldn’t hear the 
questions from the floor, so an as- 
sistant repeated them. 

“I heard you got hurt in a fight 
one time,” somebody said. 

“Maybe you heard I hurt the 
other fellows. I never let any of 
those guys hit me.” 

“How did you learn to fight?” 
another one asked. 

“No one ever taught Jack John- 
son to fight. It was natural.” 

“Could you have licked Louis?” 

“He'd have been duck soup. He’s 
too slow a thinker.” 
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“How long would he have lasted 
with you?” 

Johnson laughed and showed 
gold teeth. ‘Till he stung me!” 

Then he said, ‘God bless all of 
you” and walked off the stage, put 
on the beret that covered up his 
hairless head and went to the Hotel 


Cecil. “That liniment proposition. 


will make me a lot. I’m bankin’ 
on it, anyway.” 

I remember his marriages and 
asked if he had any children to 
comfort him in his old age. 

“No,” said old Jack. ‘‘I’m the 
only child I’ve got.” And the tired, 
deaf old champ of 30 years ago 
dragged upstairs to bed, carrying 
the flaming red trunks in his hands, 


IN THE FIRST ROUND of a bout between two colored fighters, 
one was knocked dowh and the referee began his customary chant, 


“One, two, three.” 


As the count reached ten, the referee noticed that the fighter, al- 
though obviously unhurt, didn’t move a muscle, so he slyly kept on 
going, “eleven, twelve, thirteen.” 

When he reached nineteen the fighter rolled over and said, “You 
is very fair, Mr. Ref, but I’m through for the evening.” 


Fred Russell, "I'll Go Quietly’ 
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| Ske thought maybe it would work 
but a shoddy bar maid spoiled her date 


OWNSTAIRS the living 
clock struck the half 
hour. The front door opened 
and shut, ‘“That’s him, 
I guess. Jan, arte my stockings 
straight? What do you think, Jan 
Do you think I was wrong to say 


yes? I think it’s all right. But I 
feel funny, somehow.” . 
“Listen,” her roommate said, 


“You think he’s all right, don’t 
you?” 

“Sure.” 

“From what you said he’s a lot 
better than half the fools around 
here.” 

“But still, it’s different. 
It shouldn’t be different. 
don’t know.” 

“If you didn’t want to do it, you 
should have said so. Told him you 
made a mistake, you had a date you 
forgot or something. You can’t get 
out of it now, he’s here.”’ 

“I believe things, and then I’m 
afraid to believe them. I'm getting 
cold feet.” 

The door to the room opened and 
another girl came in. ‘Your date’s 
downstairs, Marge,” the girl said. 
She looked at Margaret. ‘New 
dress?” 


A little. 
Oh, I 


WITH 


“Yes,” Margaret said. ‘What's 
the matter with you? Don’t stare. 
Oh, for pete’s sake, It’s all right, 
Lois, really. You always spout off 
your nice liberal notions, but when 
somebody does something about it 
you act funny.” 

“But a Negro,” Lois said, “And 
he’s awfully dark.” 

“I know. an interesting 
person, and a good dancer. He's 
fun to be with. What else do you 
want? He's just a guy, like any 
other guy.” 

‘Methinks the lady doth protest 
too much,” said Lois sweetly. 

“Oh, shut up!” 

“He has a nice voice,” Lois was 
conciliatory. “And a French accent, 
of all things. Where's he from?” 

“Haiti. Came a few weeks ago. 
If you're going downstairs again, 
you might tell him I'll be down in 


a minute.” The girl left, clicking 
the door behind her. Margaret 
turned to her roommate. ‘See what 


I mean? And she’s better than 
most.” 

“What do you care what people 
say. She’s frustrated anyhow.” 
Janet swung her legs onto the bed 


and went back to her book. 
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The small bridge lamp behind the 
wing back chair was the only light 
in the living room, Paul was seated 
in the chair. He got up when he 
heard her step. 

“Good evening, Margaret.” 

“Hello. Good to see you again. 
What's the book?” 

‘Rousseau again,” he said. “Well, 
where shall we go?” Paul smiled. 
His dark face was immaculately 
shaved and smooth. Margaret hesi- 
tated, 

She felt a vague back-of-the-mind 
uncomfortableness. Shadow of fear 
and imagined threat. Damn Lois 
anyhow. This was not the world’s 


business. Just two people talk. 
Damn Lois. Margaret sat on the 
chair arm. ‘Maybe you'd like to 


stay in and play a round of bridge. 
I'm a bit tired anyhow,” she said 
quickly. 

“Come now, it’s too nice to stay 
in. Let's go where there are people, 
Down to Crosby’s and get a drink. 
We won't dance if you're tired. 
There will be people there we 
know.” 

“Somehow, I—well, I don’t ex- 
actly feel like talking with mobs of 
people tonight. What say we go to 
a show?” 

“Certainly, since you prefer.” He 
opened the door. Margaret turned 
out the light. Darkness of a sum- 
mer night makes everythirig but the 
immediate seem far away, for night 
covers up the solid things and 
sounds become sourceless and echo 
against the dark. Paul took her 
arm. “There is a halo about the 


moon tonight. There will be rain.” 
There was a clean smell about him, 
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like new dried clothes with the scent 
of morning on them. 

They crossed Columbus Street 
and Icoked at the theatre billboards, 
A line stretched away from the box 
office. Gusts of wind blew dust 
from the sidewalks and whirled 
candy wrappings down the street. 
“You see, I was right about the ring 
around the moon,” he said. “‘Let’s 
go in here.” 

“Hey, Marge,” someone called. 
“Where’ve you been?’ Margaret 
turned. 

“Hello, Jim,” she said. 

“Don’t be such a snob,” Jim 
yelled. ‘Drag your man along and 
let’s go some place together after 
the show.” 

“This is Helen Bradley,” Jim be- 
gan, then stopped and looked from 
Paul to Margaret and back again. 
“Helen, this is Margaret Wilson,” 
Jim finished. He clamped down on 
the last syllable and stood stiff and 
awkward. 

Then Margaret remembered. Of 
course, Paul. ‘“He’s awfully dark, ’ 
Lois had said. Margaret took 2 
breath. ‘“‘And this is Paul Croix, 
Jim Cross, isn’t it funny your names 
mean the same thing. We were 
going to stop here, but I just looked 
at the cast again, and it doesn’t look 
too good and so I think we'll go 
somewhere else.’” She took Paul’s 
arm and began to walk down the 
queue of people as quickly as she 
could without running. Margaret 
felt the people turn to look at them 
and then turn back again. If some- 
one laughed, he was laughing at 
her. If someone smiled, if some- 
one talked. She had all but forgot- 
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ten. Paul, It was different. She 
liked him. That was the simple 


part of it. She wasn’t fighting. She 
was no crusader. She wished she 
had stayed at home. She wondered 
what people thought. She knew 
without wondering. Damn Lois. 
This running away made it worse. 
This was stupid. 

“What is the matter?” Paul asked. 

“It’s blowing harder,” Margaret 
answered, “There's a strong wind 
coming up. Let's find some place, 
quickly.” 

“That isn’t it. You are worried 
lest people should act badly to me.” 

“They have told me, at home, 
how Americans feel about Negro 
people, It is not as they have said. 
I have watched to notice.” 

“You haven’t been here long 
enough. You'll see.” 

“IT came across the country. There 
has been no trouble.” He smiled. 

“You don’t understand. I'm 
afraid you'll find out.” 

They walked down an unfamiliar 
street. The wind blew steadily now, 
and a few drops spattered and curled 
the gutter dust into small brown 
balls. Next to a dime theatre was a 
shoddy bar, and they walked in from 
the rain. Here Margaret knew no 
one. That was good. Her friends 
would never go to a place like this. 

“Cigarette?”’ Paul asked. 

“Thanks. We haven’t had much 
chance to talk, have we? It’s sort of 
interesting, you know—,”” she was 
going to be casual about it. “I'm 
used to another accent and it’s funny 
hearing a Negro speak with a French 


one.” She said “Negro” gingerly; 


glanced over her shoulder. 
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he had said it before, that made it 
easier. 

“All the people in the upper class 
in Haiti are mixed French, and the 
language is French. I have a sister 
with light hair, like you, and fair 
skin.” He motioned to the greasy 
waitress. She glanced at him and 
turned away. “She's busy, she'll be 
back.” 

The woman placed a tray on a 
crowded table. One man spoke with 
her. ‘The hell you say, mister,” she 
said. ‘I do what I damnwell please. 
The hell you say.” 

“Are there any multattos among 
the lower classes?” Margaret asked, 
ill at ease. 

“A few. Men from my class will 
sometimes take a mistress among the 
workers or the bourgeoisie. Some- 
times, by mistake, there are chil- 
dren.” The waitress went by. 
“What kinds of wine have you?” 
Paul asked. ‘She went too fast. 
She didn’t hear me.” The waitress 
The 
proprietor filled her order. Matr- 
garet reached for another cigarette, 
One of the men turned and looked. 
“What did you do before you went 
into medicine?” 

“Surveying. But there is misery 
on our island, because of poverty 
and sickness, and I wanted to work 
more for people, so I became a doc- 
tor, and came here to study more. 
I wonder why that girl has not come 
over.” 

“She isn’t going to come over, 
either,” Margaret said reluctantly. 
“There are places that do not serve 
Negroes. She won't serve us be- 
cause you're Negro.” 
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“How can that be? You imagine. 
It is not true.” 

“It is true. You haven't found 
out because you always go with 
white friends to places where your 
accent is noticed and they know 
you’re not American. In Haiti you 
live like a lord, but here you are 
scum of the earth because your skin 
is black.” 

“But it is impossible.’ Quietly, 
unconfident. 

“I wish it were. Let’s go home. 
I can do without wine.” 

“No. I shall order. I want to 
see.” 

“Tl call the girl, then.” The 
waitress waddled over. Legs apart, 
hands on her heavy hips. 

“What kinds of wine have you?” 
Paul asked. 

The sloven wiped her wet hands 
on her apron. ‘We don’t serve 
niggers here,” she said sullenly. 
“Customers don’t like it.” 

“That's it, Gert, you tell ‘em,” a 
man shouted. ‘This is a white bar. 
We don’t want no lousy niggers.” 

Slowly they walked home in the 
after rain. ‘‘I cannot understand,” 
Paul shook his head. “It has not 
happened before. It does not seem 
real. Not to be believed.” 


A Classic Of Courage 
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“I was afraid it would happen. 
If we'd gone where you wanted co 
go— People know you there. But 
they know me too. And I would— 
lose caste, going with you. So I 
made you go somewhere else. I’m 
sorry, and ashamed. For me, for all 
of us. Please try not to be angry 
with me. I don’t like you less. But 
I was afraid. People talk.’ 

“It had to happen sometime, | 
suppose.” 

“I suppose, but it’s my fault. 
And now the city will be unpleasant 
to you, and what you remember 
when you go home will be unhappy. 
And I'm sorry because I made it 
happen. Oh, what's the use.” 

Margaret turned the key to her 
door. “I won't call you again,” 
Paul said. “But if you want to see 
me, you can call. I don’t want you 
to go out if you do not wish to. 
Sometimes it is hard to say no. But 
if you wish—I hope you do.” 

Janet was asleep, the light still 
on. The door click awakened her. 
“Well, how was it?” she yawned. 

“Tell you tomorrow. I’m going 
to take a bath.” 

“This hour?” 

“I’m dirty,” Margaret said. “I’m 
going to take a bath.” 


SOME DOUBT the courage of the Negro. Go to Haiti and stand 
on those fifty thousand graves of the best soldiers France ever had 
and ask them what they think of the Negro’s sword. 


Wendell Phillips 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING 
CROW EXPERIENCE 


By E. Franklin Frazier 


HEN the American Socio- 
W logical Society met in 

Washington, in 1927, I 

went, as a member of the 
society, to the Washington Hotel to 
attend the sessions. As I entered 
an elevator with other passengers 
who included members of the so- 
ciety, the starter ran up to the ele- 
vator operator and told him not to 
goup. Then he turned to me and 
told me quietly to leave the eleva- 
tor. 

When I ignored him, he moved 
away and then as if coaxing a stub- 
born child he beckoned to me and 
said in a whispering voice, ““Come 
here, I've got something to tell 
you.” Evidently, in order to avoid 
an unpleasant incident, the late Pro- 
fessor Robert Park called me to meet 
a friend, who turned out to be 
Charles S. Johnson whom I had 
known for five years. 

Later when Dr. Park, who is 
white, Dr. Johnson and I entered 
another elevator, the elevator boy 
wanted to know if Johnson and I 
were with Dr. Park. When Dr. 
Park answered in the affirmative, he 
took us to the ninth floor or roof 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER is professor 
of sociology at Howard University, au- 
thor of The Negro Family in Chicago 
and The Negro Family in the United 
States. 


garden where the society was meet- 
ing. 

After registering, I had to attend 
a meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work 
on the second floor. I entered an 
elevator which, as it descended, took 
on passengers at various floors. 
When the elevator reached the third 
floor, the elevator boy suddenly spy- 
ing me said, ‘“Where did you get 
on?” 

When I answered, “The ninth 
floor,” he then asked, ‘Did you get 
on with anybody?” I told him I did 
not notice who got on with me. He 
immediately reversed the elevator, 
taking all the passengers back to the 
ninth floor. When the elevator 
reached the ninth floor, he ordered 
me to get out. 

When I did not get out, he then 
demanded, “Are you going to get 
off or do you want me to call a 
policeman?” Nonchalantly I told 
him that he could call the whole 
police force if he desired. He got 
off and rang an alarm. The pas- 
sengers began to complain that they 
wanted to be taken down. 

Apparently, in order to show off 
before two or three women on the 
elevator, two men said that they 
would throw me off if these women 
desired. This they did by pushing 
me out of the door, saying at the 
same time, “Why don’t you go back 
to Africa where you belong?” 

I replied coolly, ““No, thank you, 
I prefer to remain in America with 
you white savages.” 

The men, angered by this retort, 
advanced toward me. It was then 
that anger and burning hatred rose 
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within me and I reminded them 
that I had been acting like a gentle- 
man, but that if they resorted to 
any further violence I would break 
their necks. They evidently took me 
at my word for they retreated. 

Soon the house policeman arrived 
and wanted to know what the trou- 
ble was and, in the meantime, the 
secretary of the society had come to 
the elevator. The elevator boy was 
evidently uncertain whether he 
would be supported by the manage- 
ment for he immediately conjured 
up the lie that he had only asked me 
off the elevator because I entered it 
cursing and swearing for no appar- 
ent reason. 

When the elevator descended, the 
secretary of the society went to the 
manager of the hotel who said that 
no matter who I was or what my 
status in the society was, I could not 
come down on a passenger elevator. 
I then asked where the stairs were 
and said that I would walk down; 
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THE THREE religious denominations in the United States which 
lead in number of churches, according to the latest census, are: 
Negro Baptists with 23,093, Roman Catholics with 18,406, and the 
Methodist Episcopalians with 18,349. 
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but I was told by the policeman, as 
well as by two obviously frightened 
Negro servants, that there were no 
stairs from the roof garden. The 
policeman, realizing my defeat and 
humiliation, asked me why I didn't 
jump off the roof and break my 
neck, 

As we went to the freight eleva- 
tor, he attempted to take my arm, 
but I brushed his hands aside with 
the warning, “Don’t you dare put 
your hands on me.” As we came 
down on the elevator he wanted to 
know why I objected to riding on 
the freight elevator since other Ne- 
gro leaders (whose names I will not 
call) had come up on the freight 
elevator. I simply answered that he 
wouldn’t understand even if I told 
him. 

When the attitude of the manage- 
ment was reported to the society, 
the meeting was moved to the first 
floor of the hotel. 
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{| Cootie Williams fought hard to get 
his own band but now he’s all set 


Clicks 


Condensed from PM 


the greatest of jazz trumpet 

players, regards himself as a 

business man rather than an 
artist. 

For years he has dreamed of put- 
ting together a top-notch swing 
band and he has finally been suc- 
cessful. 

“I want to get out of the music 
business while I’m still young,” he 
says. “I’m going to get me a cou- 
ple of apartment houses and live off 
that. 

“All musicians—c olored and 
white—live today and damn tomor- 
row. They live their money and 
when they die people have to take 
up a collection for their widow.” 
His manner says unmistakably that 
never will happen to Cootie Wil- 
liams. 

Cootie is big, and built like a 
wrestler. With his thick neck and 
barrel chest, he looks a little incon- 
gruous leading a band. The effect is 
almost a burlesque of a jive-mad 
jipster. 

While Cootie talked, we studied 
him, especially his lips, for a trum- 
pet player’s lips must be as sensitive 
as a Jimmy Valentine’s sandpapered 
fingers. The trumpet’s tone depends 
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chiefly on how fluid and expressive 
the player’s lips are while moulding 
the tone. 

Cootie’s lips are muscular look- 
ing and have three callouses thicker 
than those on a dock wallopet’s 
hands. The callouses are in trian- 
gular formation—one in the middle 
of his big, flattened upper lip, the 
others on the lower lip. They were 
formed by Nature to cushion the 
sensitive lips against the metal 
mouthpiece of the trumpet. He has 
cultivated a neat little mustache to 
safeguard his lip against the chance 
of cutting it while shaving. 

We asked if he liked hopping 
around and rolling his eyes and con- 
forming to the stage caricature of a 
Negro jazz musician. 

“That,” he said, ‘is showman- 
ship. I'll have to do that as long as 
I front a band.” 

We suggested that he was a good 
enough musician to get by on his 
playing, but he shook his head. 

“I can go out and hit a note that 
nobody else can, but who’s going to 
know it? When I started the band 
I didn’t use any showmanship at all. 
We had a very tough time. And, 
Mister, I was playing a lot of horn!” 

Cootie was born in 1909 in Mo- 
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bile, Ala., and was christened 
Charles Melvin Williams. He was 
called Cootie because as a baby that 
was what he said instead of Goo. 
His father ran a gambling house 
so, unlike most Negro kids in Ala- 
bama, Cootie was fairly well off. 
When he was five he started going 
to music classes. He learned to play 
several instruments but it was not 
until he was 12 that he tried a trum- 


P He played the Twelfth Street Rag 
and his teacher was so impressed he 
insisted that Cootie concentrate on 
trumpet. Cootie says he refused, 
and that the teacher beat him. One 
of Cootie’s older brothers heard his 
screams and came in to rescue him, 
but the teacher licked Cootie’s 
brother—and so Cootie studied the 
trumpet. 

By the time he was 14, Cootie was 
sitting in with bands that played in 
Mobile. When he was 16—that was 
in 1925—he went to work in a band 
led by one Eagle-eye Shields. 

Three years later, in 1928, Cootie 
came to New York with a band, but 
it soon broke up. 

Cootie decided to stay in New 
York and show the town what he 
could do. As the place to make his 
debut, he picked a musicians’ hang- 
out in Harlem called The Bandbox. 

“It was on 135th Street,” he said. 
“All the great musicians used to 
hang out there—Tommy and Jimmy 
Dorsey, Bix Beiderbecke. They used 
to come up after hours and have jam 
sessions.” - 

“Every night,’ he went on, “the 
men who played one particular in- 
strument would have a cutting con- 
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test.’” (When musicians try to outdo 
each other, or cut each other up.) 

“I went up there the night of the 
trumpets,” Cootie continued. “I 
was just’a kid up from the South 
and nobody knew me, but I got up 
and blew everybody out of the 
joint.” He grinned. 

That bit of bravado got Cootie 
a job with Fletcher Henderson's 
band. 

Soon afterward, Cootie went up 
to the Savoy ballroom to dance and 
he took a liking to one of the host- 
esses. They've been married 16 years 
now. 

Cootie stayed with Henderson a 
year, then worked with Duke Elling- 
ton for 12 years. In 1940, he joined 
Benny Goodman, for a $100 a-week 
pay jump. 

Cootie always had had the band- 
leading bug, and after a year with 
Goodman, he decided the time was 
ripe. 

He knew Goodman had backed 
Harry James, so he asked Goodman 
to back him. 

“Cootie,’’” Goodman told him, “I 
think you should come up the hard 
way. If I should do something for 
you, you'll never know what life is, 
and what having your own band is.” 
Cootie smiled faintly. 

When Goodman turned him 
down, Cootie tried Duke Ellington. 
Ellington was enthusiastic, but said 
he didn’t have any money to invest. 

So Cootie decided to use his life 
savings. ‘‘I figured it would be good 
business to own the band myself,” 
he told us, and though his wife ob- 
jected, Cootie left the Goodman 
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band and started to look for musi- 
cians. 

“Some of the boys,”’ he went on, 
“weren’t too anxious to go in with 
me, but I told them, ‘Benny is be- 
hind me!’” 

“But he wasn’t,”” we remarked. 

“No, certainly not,’ Cootie 
agreed, 

Toward the end of 1941, Cootie 
had got together what he thought 
was a good band and they started 
rehearsing at the Renaissance Ball- 
room in Harlem. Cootie had been 
forced to go out of town for most 
of his musicians and now the men 
needed money for apartments and to 
buy new wardrobes. They would 
draw on Cootie for that, much to his 
wife’s disgust. 

The band had a tough time catch- 
ing on. Cootie had used up all his 
money and the band was not earning 
enough to meet the pay roll. 

“I would tell the fellows, ‘Don’t 
worry about a thing. Benny is be- 
hind me. He’s going to take care of 
us. Next month we are going to 
follow him into the Hotel New 
Yorker.’ 

Cootie laughed unrestrainedly. 
His laugh was pitched high for a 
man with such a deep chest. “We 
had as much chance of playing the 
New Yorker as you have,’ he went 
on. ‘They don’t ever book a Negro 
band. Other times I would tell the 
fellows we were going to California. 
This went on for two years. The 
fellows would believe me because 
they knew that I was a big musi- 
cian.” 

“That's how I kept the fellows to- 
gether,” he said, “by lying to them. 
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“The same with my wife,” he 
said, pulling his pants back on gin- 
gerly. “I lied to her, too, just like 
the rest. She doesn’t care about noth- 
ing but money. I mean in the line of 
business,” he hastened to add. “She 
would be after me, saying,” and 
Cootie raised his voice to a queru- 
lous falsetto, “With all that money 
you've spent we could have bought 
a home! When are you going to 
start making money?’ Id tell her, 
“Money? You've got to invest money 
before you can make it.’” 

“Once we got $400 for playing 
the Breakstone Ballroom, in Detroit. 
The driver of our chartered bus said 
I owed him $1000.” 

Cootie gaily drew himself up in 
a king-of-the-beggars manner. “I 
told him, “You insult me! You don’t 
want to carry me any further? Then 
we are through!’ 

“I put the fellows on a Grey- 
hound bus so that we could come to 
New York and open at the Apollo 
Theater, in Harlem. I told the fel- 
lows that the bus company didn’t 
want to carry a big musician like me 
and I had them so fussed that they 
wanted to kill that driver.” 

He laughed and then said grim- 
ly “and that’s why I got a band to- 
day.” 

We asked Cootie if he had ever 
been tempted to give the whole 
thing up. “Oh yeah, many times,” 
he said. “Once, last year, when 
Benny was playing the Paramount, 
he sent me a wire offering me four- 
fifty a week. My wife opened it. She 
grabbed me and brought me down 
here. She said she can’t wait five 
years and that this is the end of the 


band now. I half wanted to go back 
to Benny, but I decided to stick it 
out.” 

Cootie began to laugh again. ““My 
wife wouldn't speak to me for three 
days. I would have dinner and she 
would sit there and not eat with 
me.” 

Then, Cootie told us, just a year 
ago the band’s popularity and profits 
started going up. Cootie attributed 
that to two things. First, he 
switched the management of his 
band to Moe Gale, who specializes 
in Negro talent. 

Explaining the importance of the 
change, Cootie said, ‘For one thing, 
Moe has a place for us to work in, 
since he owns the Savoy ballroom in 
Harlem. And that’s important. That 
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public at the Savoy,” he said, “they 
know! If they really like a band, 
you know it’s going places.” 

The other reason for his band’s 
rise, Cootie thinks, is a record he 
made, called Cherry Red Blues. “It 
wasn’t very popular with the white 
people,” Cootie said, ‘‘But it stayed 
on Billboard’s Harlem Hit Parade 
for 36 weeks.” 

There was another sharp rap at 
the door. The youth in the dark 
glasses looked at Cootie and said, 
‘That's the five minutes.” 

“I know,” Cootie said. The valet 
handed Cootie a crutch and the new- 
comer helped Cootie struggle to his 
feet. Then the valet handed Cootie 
his trumpet, and the big jazz player 
hobbled out. 


A Job His People 


A NEGRO UMBRELLA MENDER one day came to the back 
door of a white family and asked if there were any broken or torn 
umbrellas to fix. He was given a battered umbrella and set about 
repairing it, carefully testing the cloth and measuring the covers. 

The white man watching said: “You seem unusually careful. 

“Yes,” he replied without looking up, “I try to do good work.” 

“But your customers would not know the difference once you 
were gone. But maybe you expect to come back this way again some 


day.” 


“No, I'll probably never come back this way again.” 
“Then why are you so particular?” 


“So it will be easier for my people,”” he answered. “If I put on 
shoddy cloth and do bad work, my customers will say, ‘Well, what 
can you expect from a Negro’ and the next time they meet a Negro 
—no matter how qualified—they'll think the same about him.” 


Phil Jackson 
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A condensation from the book 


By A. Clayton Powell, Sr. 


What makes race riots? Few men today have as penetrating an 
insight into the elements that start racial violence as A. Clayton 
Powell, Sr., veteran Harlem pastor who has the largest congregation 
of any Baptist church in the nation. In this hard-hitting, blistering 
book, Powell does not pull any punches. He excoriates Negro and 
white alike in a frank, down-to-earth analysis of the Negro place in 
modern American society. 


Copyright, 1945, by A. Clayton Powell, Sr. 
Published by Richard B. Smith, N. Y. (Price $2) 
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{| A Harlem preacher 
views the Negro problem 


Riots Ruins 


By A. Clayton Powell, Sr. 


HE NEGRO has been sur- 

j veyed and investigated to 

death. He is tired of being 

a problem child. He has 

reached the stage in his history 

where he feels like telling every 

man and woman who appears at his 

door with a briefcase to go to 
Jericho. 

If all the mildewed Negro case 
histories and Negro investigations 
in the files of the United States were 
taken out and beaten into pulp and 
turned into decent paper, the serious 
shortage of paper would be helped. 
This would be the only good pur- 
pose these surveys of Negro neigh- 
borhoods have ever served. These 
socially-minded organizations have 
spent enough money during my life- 
time in investigating Negroes to 
clean up many Negro slums in the 
United States. 

A foundation announced after the 
Harlem race riot that it was going to 
spend $285,000 studying every angle 
of the Negro problem in New York. 
Sociologists, psychiatrists, and psy- 
chologists are going to pool their 
knowledge and tell the world just 
what the Negro problem is. How 
wonderful! Every Negro has known 
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this since General Lee surrendered. 
Some of these expert sociologists 
will be college Negroes. These 
Negroes knew the problem before 
they wrote a thesis. If the white 
men who are spending this huge 
sum don’t know what the Negro 
problem is, any ten-year-old black 
boy in the South or in Harlem will 
tell them without even expecting a 
ten-cent tip. 

Two little black boys about eight 
years old were standing on the plat- 
form of a southern railroad station 
when a steam engine rolled in with 
a string of coaches. That engine 
made a tremendous appeal to their 
imaginations. One boy said, “I wish 
I was a white man so I could run 
that thing like he runs it.” 

The other boy replied, “If the 
white man will only give me a 
chance, I will run it, as black as I 
am.” 

There is the race problem in a 
nutshell and every investigator, 
black and white, knows it before 
he starts to investigate. All the 
Negro wants or reserves is the same 
chance the white man has. What- 
ever the Constitution, or the Bill of 
Rights, or custom gives to the white 
man, the Negro wants the same, 
nothing less, nothing more. When 
this is done the race problem will be 
solved. Until this is done, there are 
going to be riots, ruin, and hell. 
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Since the white man knows the 
solution, why doesn’t he stop beat- 
ing the devil around the bush and 
apply the remedy? Because it is 
much easier to spend money on sur- 
veys looking for solutions that they 
know are not in heaven or on earth 
or under the earth than it is to do 
the things they know will settle the 
problem until doomsday. Investiga- 
tion is an excuse for delaying action. 
“We know this is right and we want 
to do it but we can’t do it until we 
find out the best way to do it.” This 
is an abominable American trait. 

Dr. Charles Monroe Sheldon, the 
author of In His Steps, said to me 
on my first visit to London in 1900, 
“You will find this difference be- 
tween the English and the American 
people: when a man falls overboard 
in England, someone immediately 
throws him a rope or jumps in the 
water, grabs him by the foot or hair 
and yanks him out. When the same 
thing happens in America, the 
Mayor of the town is notified that 
somebody is overboard. The Mayor 
calls a meeting of the City Fathers to 
find out if it is a man or a woman. 
If a woman, the work of rescue is 
turned over to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution (provided it 
is not Marian Anderson), if a man 
the Klu Klux Klan is given the 
job (provided he is not colored). 
The committee then proceeds to dis- 
cuss the best method of rescue, such 
as the size and length of the rope. 
Then they spend some time dis- 
cussing the best man to throw the 
rope to the drowning man. 

“When they finally reach the spot 
in the ocean where it was thought 


the man fell overboard, he is not 
only dead but the sharks have 
ripped his body into shreds.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

This would be a great joke if it 
were not so seriously true. During 
the riot in Detroit in June 1943, the 
city and state officials spent twelve 
hours discussing who should call out 
the soldiers to stop the riot. Should 
it be the police commissioner, the 
mayor, the governor, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States? When 
the soldiers finally arrived thirty- 
four people had been murdered, one 
thousand injured, and twenty-five 
blocks of property had been de- 
stroyed by the blockbusters. 

The Harlem riot of 1935 resulted 
in four deaths, thirty seriously in- 
jured, and the destruction of more 
than a million dollars worth of 
property. What was done? The 
mayor appointed a committee of 
leading citizens of both races to seek 
the causes. This should have been 
called the Committee to Delay 
Action for their report is still in the 
City Hall. 

It leaked out that this committee 
found that the following things pro- 
duced the riot: poverty, segregation, 
overcrowding, and neglect by the 
city departments. Was anything 
done to correct the situation? Not 
yet. The unreported report is still 
delaying action. 

The Negro has suffered from this 
sort of delayed action since the Civil 
War. The United States Senate, 
House of Representatives, and all 
the white people in this country 
know that the poll tax is a dishonest 
device to disfranchise the Negro, 
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that every day the Negro is being 
deprived of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty without due process of law, and 
that every form of racial discrimina- 
tion, lower and meaner than hell, is 
being practiced against him. 

Why don’t they cease their hypo- 
critical surveys, filibustering, ‘‘fur- 
ther studies,’’ and have the guts to 
say—'‘We are going to give the 
Negro the same chance that every 
white man has and then if he can’t 
run this engine as good as the white 
man runs it we'll be blameless in 
the sight of God and in the eyes of 
the world. If we fail to do this, 
then his blood will be upon us and 
our children.” 

If the Negro fails to make good 
after being given equality of oppor- 
tunity, let him go down in American 
history as a serf and a third-class 
citizen. The Negro does not want 
any special privileges, pitying or 
coddling. He only wants every door 
of opportunity left open from 
Maine to Mississippi and if he does 
not make the goal, he will have no 
one to blame but himself. The 
Negro welcomes the chance to rise 
ot fall by the best standards of the 
American white man. 


GOOD FRIEND of the 
_Apovier race said to me in 
Atlanta, ‘The Negro is too 
sensitive. He sees race prej- 
udice where it does not exist. One 
who is looking for ghosts can see 
them everywhere.” To illustrate this 
point, he related this experience of 
an old colored woman who lived on 
a street near the business section of 
the city. 


November 


The expansion of the commercial 
life of Atlanta made it necessary to 
take over all the houses in her block, 
She refused to sell and her property 
was confiscated for the public good. 
The law allowed her a generous sum 
for her home. She bought a humble 
little house in one of Atlanta’s al- 
leys and deposited the remainder of 
the money in a savings bank. She 
swore that no white man should 
ever enter her home. For months 
she lived there in peace. 

One day she saw a white man 
coming up the alley with a briefcase 
under his arm. The old lady grabbed 
a broom and stirred up a cloud of 
dust by sweeping the alley yard. The 
white man began sneezing and 
coughing and said, “Excuse me, aun- 
tie, I’m the census man. I just want 
to take your census.” 

She lifted up. the broom and 
shouted defiantly, ““Get out of here, 
white man. You white folks done 
took our rights away from us col- 
ored people to live on a decent 
street, to sit in the park, and to try 
on a dress and now you's come here 
to take our senses away from us. I 
ain’t going to give you my senses 
but I'll give you this broom, and 
that quick, if you don’t get out of 
this alley which belongs to us col- 
ored folks.” 

The next day she went to the 
bank and drew out every cent she 
had despite the protest of the clerk, 
took it over to the desk and counted 
it. She then took it back to the same 
teller and asked him to put it back 
in the bank. “Why did you take it 
out?’’ the teller asked. 

“I jes’ wanted to see if it was all 
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here,” was her reply. 

The clerk retorted, ‘“Your money 
here is insured by the United States 
Government.” 

“Yes,”’ said she, ‘‘they tell me my 
right to life, liberty and property is 
insured by the United States Gov- 
ernment, but you southern white 
folks have done took them away 
from us and yesterday they came to 
take my senses away from me.” 

I said to my Atlanta friend, ‘“You 
have a good story with much truth 
in it but when I was a barefoot boy 
in Franklin County, Virginia, some- 
times I stubbed my toe in the spring 
and it would not heal until the fall. 
It seemed that everything in nature, 
including the leaves, wind and 
grass, conspired to hit that toe. The 
children, dogs, flies, and cats always 
deliberately selected that toe to 
brush against or to trample upon. 
My suffering, I admit, was more 
psychological than physiological, for 
I was always expecting somebody or 
something to pick on that sensitive 
toe. 

“The Negro has been stubbed 
and snubbed so constantly by prej- 
udice, that he not only reacts to the 
slightest rebuff in word or act, but 
he often reacts when there has been 
no intended action.” 

In 1944 a white policeman of 
New York City was severely criti- 
cized because at a public meeting in 
Brooklyn he referred to colored 
people as sunburned citizens. In 
vain the white policeman apologized 
for using this adjective to describe 
colored people. He sincerely pro- 
tested that the word was not in- 
tended to convey disdain nor scorn 
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for colored folk. 

It is much easier for me to be- 
lieve in the theory that the Negro’s 
color is the result of his nude body 
being burned by the hot sun of Afri- 
ca for millions of years than to ac- 
cept the false and unscientific state- 
ment of some preachers that the 
Negro’s color is due to a curse 
placed upon Ham by Noah because 
he made fun of the exposed genital 
organs of his drunken father. 

The Negroes who are supersen- 
sitive on the question of color in- 
sisted that the white man who calls 
colored people ‘sunburned citizens” 
disqualifies himself as an officer of 
the law, though he may be scientif- 
ically correct. The man was re- 
moved from the police force be- 
cause of this and other charges, but 
I cannot help but wonder if these 
Negroes won or lost. I’m inclined 
to believe they lost. Their protest 
says to the world that they feel that 
there is some disgrace in being a 
sun-burned American. This I can 
never admit or believe. 

The greatest contribution Marcus 
Garvey made during his colorful 
life was his vehement insistence that 
a black man could be and do any- 
thing a white man can be and do. 
He often said, ‘Black is a fast color 
if it has not been dyed.” 

Nannie H. Burroughs, president 
of the National Training School for 
Women and Girls, Lincoln Heights, 
D. C., and one of the great women 
of the world, standing before an 
audience of four thousand people 
that jammed the Golden Gate Ball- 
room in Harlem, New York, April 
23, 1944, said in one of her match- 
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less oratorical flights, “Black men 
and women, let us make our skin a 
badge and symbol of honesty, effi- 
ciency, courage, patience, tolerance, 
forebearance, justice and love. I am 
a mahogany blonde and I’m just as 
proud of it as any white blonde that 
ever walked the earth.” That mixed 
audience applauded her for three 
"minutes. 

Two weeks later two hundred 
members of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund Campaign Committee, 
John D. Rockefeller, chairman, met 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Eighty-five per cent of the audience 
represented the leading white men 
in America. Benjamin E. Mays, pre- 
sident of Morehouse College, was 
one of the speakers. Dr. Mays’ ori- 
gin and lineage has not been adul- 
terated by a single drop of the white 
man’s blood, yet his features, lan- 
guage, carriage, and culture are as 
fine as any Anglo-Saxon’s. 

At the conclusions of his address 
an educated colored woman turned 
to me and said, ‘He acts and looks 
just like a highly trained white 
man.” I replied, ‘I beg your par- 
don, my good lady, he looks to me 
like the image of God in ebony.” 

Let a million Negroes proudly 
strive to emulate Miss Burroughs 
and Dr. Mays and the color line will 
begin to fade, Character and culture, 
and not cosmetics, will make the 
world forget the color of the skin. 
The black Negro is no better than 
the white man but he can be just 
as good as the best white man any 
day and anywhere. 

During the month of September 
1943, there was a near riot in the 
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women’s ward of the Harlem Hos- 
pital in New York over a most trivy- 
ial thing. Because of the location 
of the hospital, ninety per cent of 
the patients are colored. One of the 
convalescing white patients said to 
a nurse, “Chocolate drop, please 
bring me so and so.” The nurse 
smiled but the colored patients all 
over the ward became furious and 
began to apply all sorts of epithets 
to the white patient. Had it not been 
for the level-headedness and quick 
action of the nurses, the colored 
women would have broken every 
glass, dish and loose thing in the 
room. To keep the peace, they had 
to send the white woman away. 

I would much rather be called a 
chocolate drop than to be called a 
snowball. Chocolate is not bad, even 
by implication. Chocolate drops, 
chocolate bars, chocolate cake, choc- 
olate ice cream and chocolate soda 
are sweet and palatable. Choc- 
olate-colored girls are among the 
most popular because they are easy 
on the eyes. Who is more admired 
than Hazel Scott? Colored girls con- 
sider it a compliment when other 
colored girls call them a chocolate 
drop but when a white woman com- 
pares them to a sweet popular choc- 
olate drop, it is almost necessary to 
call out the Fire Department to quell 
a riot. 


F ANY BLACK man thinks 
Gi is going to climb into the 
cab of a Baldwin locomotive 
at St. Petersburg, Florida, and 
pull the streamlined Champion to 
New York, I want to warn him now 
that I will not be a passenger on his 
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train, not even with a pass to ride in 
a drawing room. 

To be given a chance to run an 
engine means first to be given a 
chance to learn to run it. This is 
along and difficult but orderly proc- 
ess. The white man has been run- 
ning locomotives ever since the 
steam engine ran a race with a horse 
in Baltimore and he does not always 
bring the Champion through suc- 
cessfully, as was disastrously demon- 
strated in December 1943. 

There are two sides to this race 
problem, the white side and the 
Negro side. It is the duty of the 
white man to give the Negro a 
chance to do and enjoy everything 
the white man does and enjoys but 
it is the inescapable duty of the Ne- 
gro to prepare himself to do and en- 
joy the things opportunity offers 
him. 

Too many Negroes believe that 
some lightning streak of fortune is 


going to bring them prosperity or 


make them successful men and 
women. They are still looking for 
the forty acres and a mule and still 
talking about ‘the world owes me 
a living.” The world does not owe 
you anything because you happen to 
be colored. God Almighty declared 
in the morning of Creation that all 
men shall eat their bread by the 
sweat of their brows. 

If you do not dig into the earth, 
it will withhold from you the staff 
of life: “If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat,” is the inspired 
word. 

Let Negroes cease thinking that 
the war is going to make them men. 
Let them stop petitioning legisla- 


tures for special favors that will 
make them successful. No race, 
white, black, or yellow, ever became 
powerful by special favors and lucky 
numbers. Life never has and never 
will work out that way. 

All underprivileged peoples 
throughout the world who are ex- 
pecting this global war to give them 
the Four Freedoms will be just as 
badly disappointed as those who 
during World War I looked for a 
world in which democracy would be 
safe. 

This war will not make the Negro 
a better man but may and should 
give him a better opportunity to 
make himself a better man, econom- 
ically, mentally and morally. All the 
Negro wants is for the white man 
to say—"‘Life is a race. There is the 
track. We are going to see that you 
have fair play, foot way and elbow 
room. It is up to you like Jesse 
Owens to make the goal. 

Any Negro who expects the white 
man North or South to do any more 
than this for him is a fool and de- 
serves to be kicked off the track or 
trodden under the feet in the on- 
ward sweep of civilized man. The 
Negro looking for alms has long 
since lost our sympathy, but the Ne- 
gro looking for an opportunity to. 
work or prepare himself to work, 
commands the respect of all honest 
men. 

Too many Negroes are not pre- 
pared to take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered them. During 
one week in 1942 the Harlem Peo- 
ple’s Committee, the largest place- 
ment bureau among colored people 
was asked to find thirty-nine colored 
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carpenters. After advertising before 
six thousand people in the Abyssin- 
ian Baptist Church, he had one re- 
sponse. 

The same year I spoke one Sun- 
day morning in Dr. Gordon Han- 
cock’s church at Richmond, Virgi- 
nia. When a very ordinary-looking 
colored man was introduced, the 
pastor said, ‘He makes $20 a day.” 

To me he immediately became 
very important and I asked ‘What 
do you do to earn all that money.” 

“Mix concrete that will not 
crack,” was the reply. 

“Can't you put some more col- 
cred men to mixing that kind of 
concrete?”’ was my next question. 

“Yes, we could use twenty to- 
morrow morning but they are not 
prepared. 

“Not prepared” is the story heard 
all over this country. Since the Pearl 
Harbor tragedy skilled workers are 
making more money than junior col- 
lege professors. Had the Negroes 
thirty years ago followed the teach- 
ings of Booker T. Washington and 
Nannie H. Burroughs, today they 
would be sitting on top of the 
world. 

It is not too late now. Thousands 
of factories have to be reconverted 
to supply civilian needs. These 
domestic needs, from alarm clocks 
to automobiles, are more than any 
man can number. Millions of skilled 
workers will be required. Millions 
of unskilled workers will be looking 
for jobs or standing in the bread 
line while thousands of factories 
will be looking for skilled work- 
ers. 
Don’t put your inability to find 
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work on your color, put it on your 
ignorance. Don't let any Negro say 
he has not had a chance. A chance 
to work is not worth a tinker’s damn 
if you are not prepared to work. 
The big job of the Negro people 
right now is to prepare themselves 
to accept every opportunity that 
white people offer them. The Negro 
who sits around waiting for an op- 
portunity to slide down a rainbow 
and land in a pot of gold is going to 
find himself walking in the mud 
with two holes in the seat of his 
pants. 

White papers and magazines 
carry one V which stands for vic- 
tory over the Axis powers. Many 
colored newspapers beginning with 
the Pittsburgh Courier, carry two 
Vs: victory over the Fascists abroad 
and victory over the Fascists in 
America. An increasing number of 
Negroes are advocating three Vs for 
the colored men in America. This 


-three V movement, so far as I have 


been able to learn, was started by the 
brilliant Wendell P. Dabney, owner- 
editor of The Cincinnati Union. 
Every week you will find this ex- 
planation in bold black-faced type 
across the top of the front page: 
“Three Vs mean not only con- 
quering our enemies abroad and at 
home but conquering ourselves! 
When we conquer ourselves, all the 
civic blessings for which colored 
Americans have long prayed, sacri- 
ficed and died will be gained, but as 
long as we tolerate and condone 
among ourselves public misconduct, 
impoliteness, spendthrift habits, 
slovenliness, uncleanliness, we need 
never hope to attain the standards 
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that white American citizenship en- 
dorses, the rights that the U. S. 
Constitution accords. 

“For over thirty years, with voice 
and pen, we have continually 
claimed that as tong as our preach- 
ers, teachers, doctors, lawyers and 
businessmen selfishly ignore the ele- 
vation of the masses, through fail- 
ing to realize that we are judged by 
our lowest people instead of our 
highest, so long will we racially re- 
ceive little beyond the laws that 
have, for lo these many years, been 
grudgingly granted by the white 
Christian ruler of this, the world’s 
greatest country.” 


S INCE the Detroit and the 
New York riots, the Negro 
pulpit, press, and people 

have increasingly placed the 

emphasis upon the third V. Every 
honest intelligent colored man 
knows that the two major riots of 
1943 were started by Negroes. A 
high-ranking colored policeman 
who was in close touch with De- 
troit told me that the Negro was 
undoubtedly responsible for the 
starting of the riot in that city. Two 
of these instigators were sentenced 
to serve from four to five years in 
state prison. 

Three Negroes started the torna- 
do which roared through Harlem 
Sunday night, August 1. The whole 
race was disgraced because its crimi- 
nal elements followed both of these 
riots by looting and stealing. Six- 
teen of the looters were shot by the 
police in Detroit and several times 
that number would have been killed 


in New York had it not been for 
Mayor LaGuardia. 

Most of the colored newspapers 
changed overnight by placing the 
emphasis on the third V. The New 
York Age in a front page editorial 
said the week of the riot: 

“Let's be quite frank about this. 

“Sunday night’s disturbance was 
not only disgraceful, it will prob- 
ably be one of the most harmful 
things to the community that ever 
happened in Harlem. 

“The fact is that the decent re- 
spectable Negroes comprising 95 
per cent of Harlem's population 
have been done a grievous wrong by 
the worthless five per cent.” 

The Amsterdam Star-News, one 
of the wealthiest and most popular 
papers published by colored people, 
was outspoken in its condemnation 
of the criminals who had given the 
law-abiding citizens of Harlem a 
black eye before the whole world. 
Some leading Negroes said that 
these criminals had justified in one 
night all the slanders that the yel- 
low journals and the Negro’s ene- 
mies heaped upon Harlem. 

A prominent Negro newspaper- 
man said to me, ‘We can no longer 
say that Harlem has not had a crime 
wave after the tidal crime wave last 
night. We have got to hang our 
heads in shame and admit that the 
Negro criminals did the smearing.” 

It must be said to the everlasting 
credit of the decent Negroes that in 
less than two hours after the loot- 
ing began they were walking and 
riding up and down the streets try- 
ing to stop the robbers and looters. 

Early Monday morning I stood on 
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Seventh Avenue. Three colored 
MPs were grabbing thieves and 


._ throwing them into the wagon and 


driving them off to the station house 
while two white policemen stood on 
the other side of the avenue looking 
on. Before nightfall Monday, so 
many Negroes volunteered to run 
the criminals out of Harlem that 
Commissioner Valentine could not 
find enough police clubs to arm 
them with. A large number of them 
were my personal friends. A group 
of them said to me the next day, 
“We are sorry they did not come out 
last night, we were going to split 
their heads open.” 

For more than seventy years the 
decent Negroes have been accused 
of protecting their criminals. This 
charge has some truth in it. It is 
well-known that in most of the 
southern states a Negro does not get 
a fair trial when charged with com- 
mitting a crime against a white man. 
The first thought of the Negroes is 
to hide him until they can get a 
chance to whisk him out of the com- 
munity. The white South calls this 
protecting criminals. 

So the Negro comes North with 
this reputation. He surely lost it dur- 
ing the Harlem riot, for he did not 
allow a single opportunity to go by 
which was not used to expose those 
who had committed a great crime 
against his race and against his city. 
There is not a Negro pulpit or a Ne- 
gro paper in the United States that 
did not unsparingly condemn the 
disgraceful criminal conduct of the 
Negroes during the Harlem riot. 
This condemnation did not end with 
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November 


the noise of the riot, it has been sus- 
tained. 

These sermons and editorials are 
not simply directed at the hoodlums 
but they are jacking up the whole 
race wherever they think it is lean. 
ing too far in the wrong direction, 

The Negro is not going to get all 
the opportunities that the white 
man has by loud talking, but by be- 
ing better than the white man and 
this is not a hard job. It is easy to be 
more truthful, honest, tolerant, cour- 
teous, and loving than the average 
white man. We must not only ex- 
cel him in these but we must equal 
him in mental development, and 
physical cleanliness in body, home, 
and community. 


ANNIE H. Burroughs is not 
7| only the most eloquent but 
the most practical woman the 
race has produced. The motto 
of her Training School for Girls at 
Lincoln Heights, D. C., is ‘“Three 
Bs: broom, bathtub, and Bible.” 
She always urges Negroes to wear 
out more brooms, use more soap, 
and trust more implicitly in the 
teachings of the Bible than any 
other race on earth and that their 
problems will gradually disappear. 
She believes as did Booker T. Wash- 
ington that one of the best ways for 
the Negro to secure the rights de- 
nied him is to enjoy those not de- 
nied him. The list of the things not 
denied the race is too long to record 
here. The reader will add many 
more to the following: 
There has been no law against 
the Negro’s reading for eighty years 
and yet I am woefully disappointed 
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1945 
as I go into homes which belong in 
the upper financial brackets and see 
everything costly but books. In too 
many of these homes a big priced 
car stands in front of the house. You 
may argue that they have library 
cards but that argument disappears 
when you mention twenty of the 
best sellers in the last twenty years. 
They will try to look intelligent and 
say, “I believe I did read a review 
of that book in The New York 
Times or the Herald Tribune.” 

During the closing days of 1943 
an outstanding colored man in a 
northern city publicly upbraided col- 
ored people for not patronizing a 
library which was placed in that sec- 
tion for them. He concluded his 
speech with the statement that it 
would be moved if they did not use 
it more. 

Another major right not denied 
the colored race is the right to start 
a bank account, buy United States 
bonds, and purchase real estate. 
From 1914 to 1929 Harlem flowed 
with milk and honey. It was dur- 
ing that period of Packard cars, 
mink coats, and champagne that 
Carl Van Vechten was inspired to 
write Of Harlem as “Nigger 
Heaven.” Negroes made enough 
money during that prosperous 
period to buy one-third of the homes 
and business places in Harlem. Did 
they do it? I do not know three hun- 
dred men that saved money during 
that veritable Klondike. 

Well, in less than three months 
after the collapse of the stock mar- 
ket in Wall Street, they were com- 
ing to the relief bureau of the Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church offering to 
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pawn their fur coats and automo- 
biles to get money to pay their rent 
and gladly eating at the free food 
kitchen set up by that church. Be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt was President 
for one year the Federal Govern- 
ment had its longest relief list in 
Harlem. 

Do these burnt children dread the 
fire of poverty? Has experience 
which is the best teacher taught 
them anything? My close observa- 
tion for the last two years compels 
me to say, No! A race which does 
not take advantage of the right to 
save money is a doomed race, for a 
race without money is like a man 
without blood. 

The colored leaders and their 
white friends have been harping 
upon the Negro’s constitutional 
right to vote more than on any other 
right denied him, and rightly so. 
The poll tax still restricts this right 
in seven states. In forty-one states 
the Negro’s franchise is practically 
undenied. In the eastern and west- 
ern states where the Negroes have 
equality in the use of the ballot, a 
constant complaint of the colored 
and white politicians is that they 
will not register. 

Half of the colored citizens of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illi- 
nois have never registered. It is safe 
to say that this ratio holds good 
from Maine to California. In the 
southern states, where the majority 
of the Negroes live, the white man 
disfranchises them. In the rest of 
the states, fifty per cent of the Ne- 
groes disfranchise themselves. The 
southern filibusterers in the United 
States are constantly saying that Ne- 
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groes do not want the ballot because 
they do not use it where they have 
it. A white politician in Florida 
said to me, “The masses of Negroes 
do not want to vote, they are too 
damn lazy or too indifferent to walk 
to the registration booth. The poli- 
ticians have to drive them in auto- 
mobiles and too often pay them to 
go.” 

Dr. Gordon B. Hancock told me 
that there are sixty-eight thousand 
Negroes in Richmond, Virginia, 
and after an intensive campaign to 
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get them to register, they could no 
count more than two thousand 
qualified voters. This is very dig 
couraging to the leaders who ate 
fighting for the full citizenship 
rights of the Negro. No person 
twenty-one years of age who dog 
not vote is a full-fledged citizen of 
the United States, and, worst of all 
when we fail to qualify to vote, we 
are doing the thing to ourselves that 
we constantly accuse our enemig§ 
of doing to us. 


A PROMINENT Negro insurance man, known for his sagacity 
and tight-fisted qualities in business, got a long distance call one @ 
day from a friend who wanted him to lend a thousand dollars to 
close a real estate deal. 

“I can make a real killing if you'll lend me a thousand dollars,” 
the friend said on the phone. 

“There must be something wrong with the line, I can’t hear 
you,” replied the insurance executive. 

“IT say, I want to borrow a thousand dollars.” 

“I can't hear a word you're saying.” 

At this moment the long distance operator who was listening in, 
interrupted: “Hello! This is the operator. I can hear him very ] 
plainly.” 

“Then,” snapped the insurance man, “you lend him the thousand 
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BLACK FATHERS By Ted LeBerthon 
Did you know there have been three Negro Popes, that the first native 
Catholic archbishop in the Americas was a Negro, that a Negro was 
once president of the lily-white Georgetown University? Ted Le- 
Berthon, associate editor of Catholic Digest, tells the amazing, little- 
known story of the Negro in the Catholic Church in an outstanding, 
fact-filled article you will not want to miss. 

MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 

By Walter W bite 
For years Walter White has investigated lynchings by passing as white 
but the one time he couldn’t pass was in a Washington hotel when he 
was supporting the anti-lynching bill in Congress. How he was dis- 
covered makes intriguing reading. 

JUMPING GIANTS OF AFRICA By Commander Attilio Gatts 
The world’s high jump record is officially under seven feet but down 
in the Rwanda country in Africa the natives who are not considered 
men unless they top seven feet all high jump better than their own 
height. Some have reached close to nine feet. Commander Gatti 
tells about this sensational tribe in a revealing article. 

HIGHWAY POET By ]. Andrew Gaulden 
Writing poetry is a good way to starve to death but at least one Negro 

makes a living, and a good one at that, out of writing poems. 
He has sold over a half million copies of his works. The story of 
how Ephraim David Tyler made poetry pay is told in a sprightly 
article by J. Andrew Gaulden. 

THE MIND OF THE NEGRO By H. A. Overstreet 
Is the Negro brain less-developed than the whites, as claimed by 
Senator Bilbo. Does his IQ score far less than the white. A noted 
New York educator has written an authoritative article that deals in 

facts rather than fiction on the subject of the Negro’s mind. 
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SJ HE ATOM has been split. The roar thal 


rocked Japan has startled the world. A new era bas bee 
born. What kind of an era will it be? One of progress avai 
advance? Or of destruction and extinction? The answem 
lies with us. Q This much is crystal clear: another war may 
mean the suicide of civilization. Now if ever, the peoplé 
of the world must learn to live together. And America, strong 
and powerful, must show the way. @ How to begin? Bye 
getting our own house in order... by stamping out, 
at home, the narrow minds, who seek to turn race against 
race, creed against creed, neighbor against neighbor ... 
by giving the world living proof that all men CAN be equal 
. . . by making freedom from fear, freedom from want, 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion active, meaningful 
forces ... and by remembering in our daily lives to avoid 
prejudice, to fight for justice, to BE AMERICAN. 
An advertisement by Sachs Furniture Stores in the New York Post 


